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PREFACE. 



VHE great interest and large circulation with which the original 
edition of Magnus' work, "Leitfaden fiir Begutachtung und 
Berechnung von Unfallsbeschitdlgungen der Augen." was re- 
ceived after Its publication In 189A. the legal standing irtilch 
this and the second edition of 1 897 has achieved In Germany, the 
fascination which the reading of the original work had for the American 
author, and the practical use which he has made of the formulas and 
maxims of Magnus, led him, In May, 1900, to request the permission 
of Prof. Magnus to allow of a translation, ad^ted to the legal, medical 
and economic requirements of America, to be published In this country, 
which was cheerfully given May 11th. The American editor at first 
made a literal translation of the work, but owing to the vl^ln field, as 
yet untouched In English medical literature, and almost unthought of In 
Insurance circles, and the special demands of American law, it was 
believed that a simple translation would not meet the requirements of 
American and English readers. Therefore, with the consent and aid of 
Prof. Magnus, the work has been entirely re-wrltten by the American 
author. The Introduction and all of Chapters I, XIX and Part III are 
new. A large part of Chapter VI, 1. e., that more particularly relating 
to American railway employees, and Interpolations in many places 
throughout the text are new. The formulas and calculations are adapted 
from those In Magnus' second edition. We are greatly Indebted to 
Dr. Howard F. Hansell, of Philadelphia, for hints and extracts from 
his paper. "Estimation of the Amount of injury to the Earning Capacity 
of the Individual from Partial or Complete Loss of Vision''; likewise 
to Dr. Frank Allporl, of Chicago, for Information relating to classes 
of railway employees, and to Senator Joseph V. Quarles. of Wisconsin, 
for assistance upon the forensic portion of the work. 

The reason for the publication of Magnus' original essays was the 
passing of a Benefit and Accident Insurance Law In 1884, in Gsrmany. 
which placed upon the already overburdened shoulders of the physician 
entirely nsw and difficult problems. The estimation of the dama^ 
from eye Injuries and Indemnity to be allowed therefrom had heretofore 
only been made from a philanthropic standpoint. Zehender was the . 
first to try to give a mathematical expression to such estimations. foU 
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bwed later by Magnus, Groenouw and others. M;^us' calculations 
are the only ones that are founded upon anatomical and mathematical 
data. He called to his aid an expert mathematician, Dr. Hugo Rohr, 
who gave valuable assistance In the compilation of the tables. Magnus' 
methods, which have been adapted to the use of American and English- 
speaking peoples In this edition, may be carried out In actual practicfi. 
so that a method for estimation of the damage to any worklngman's 
capacity from ocular Injuries and the Indemnification to be given there- 
for, may be figured In a manner just to the workman, the person respon- 
sible for the damage, to his employer or to the casualty company. We 
hope that this work will not only prove acceptable to the medical pro- 
fession of America and Great Britain, but also be received with Interest 
by that of the law, by Insurance companies and by corporations which 
are responsible for pecuniary Indemnification In the case of accidents to 
the eyes. 

H. MAGNUS. 

Breslau. 

H. V. WURDEMANN. 
Milwaukee. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



As the subject of which we treat in the following pages enters 
into the domain of legal medicine and from its technical side no 
one in America or among English-speaking peoples has yet had the 
temerity to exhaustively treat it, and with the exception of a brief 
«ssay which the American editor as chairman (2) had arranged 
for the Section on Ophthalmology of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation and which was ably given by Hansell (17), some medico- 
legal exeerpta and scrape here and there in medical journals, the 
literature is almost entirely German; we will, therefore, be obliged 
to deal mostly with the facts and theories that have been brought 
forth by German writers, more especially those of Magnus, the 
status of this subject in America in the law courts with the Acci- 
dent Insurance Companies and the United States Pension ofEce, and 
then take up the German Accident law, after which we will proceed 
to the scientific estimation of the visual earning ability. 

In this work we start with the supposition that the earning 
ability for any gainful vocation requiring eye sight ia practically 
aj'nonymous with the visual earning ability, and that injuries to 
the eyes affecting the vision have a direct detrimental effect upon 
the earning capacity of the individual (See Chap. IV., § 9, p. 26; 
Chap. VI., § 11, p. 30; Chap. VI., § 12, p. 36). It is self-evident 
that a totally blind person is absolutely incompetent to work at any 
trade or in any profession which demands eye-sight, and that the 
vast majority of blind people are not only incapable of earning 
anything, but are a charge upon their families and upon the 
community. But even the blind man, provided that he has had the 
necessary education and experience, need not remain absolutely 
idle or be perfectly dependent ; for in some vocations where the use 
of the mental powers is the chief factor, such as banking, some mer- 
cantile pursuits and professions where knowledge may be assimi- 
lated through the eyes of others or by methods peculiar to the 
blind and hy the actual work being done by employees, some spe- 
cially well placed and talented individuals may continue to be 
economic factors. But these are exceptions, and there can be no 
doubt that the possession of good eye-sight is the prime factor for 
full earning ability for the greater majority of gainful human 
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12 INTRODUCTION. 

vocations, and any injury to it is usually followed by a lessening 
of the earoing ability and of the resultant compensation. We con- 
sider that with laborers or artisans, in fact any of the so-called 
working clossee, who may by accident acquire some defect of eye- 
sight, ranging from partial to complete blindness in one or both 
eyes, that the effect of this visual defect upon the earning ability 
will be identical with the percentage of the loss of eye-sight or 
visual earning ability. 

A decision of this character has not yet been reached in Ameri- 
can courts of law, but we have no doubt that it must soon be made, 
and when such a precedent ie established, the damage to economic 
vision will, in every case, be estimated in a scientific manner and be 
given a prominent position in judging the amount of damages to 
be allowed in personal damage suits, of which a considerable num- 
ber relate to the eyes. We likewise hope that the factor of visual 
economic damage will be sometime taken into consideration in 
insurance circles and by the United States government in estab- 
lishing the rates of insurance and pension annuities. We are con- 
vinced that this factor has been estimated in the following pages 
in a scientific manner and we confidently assert that in any given 
case where the eyes have been injured we can figure the amount 
of damage to the earning ability. It is fortunate that the state 
of ophthalmic science allows of a definite estimation of the working 
powers of the eye. This is not so in respect to other corporal func- 
tions, for instance, the economic loss of an arm or a leg or the loss 
of the sense of smell or of hearing certainly cannot be as exactly 
estimated as that of the sense of sight, TTpon the latter depends 
our earning power and the others but partially and temporarily af- 
fect it. Gainful occupations may only be followed when the sense 
of sight and the mental faculties are unimpaired. The loss of the- 
visual powers invariably has a deleterious effect upon the calling 
dependent upon the degree of damage and the nature of the voca- 
tion which may be shoim in dollars and cents. 

The work that we present may perhaps establish a standard for 
the use of courts of law and accident insurance companies, which 
now have no uniform methods of estimating the value of an in- 
dividual's eight. 
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EXPERT EVIDENCE. 



CHAPTER L 



THE LEGAL STATUS OF THE PHYSICIAN IN RELATION TO 

ACCIDENT INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY 

FOR ACCIDENT& 

§1 . The Legal Statue of the Physician in the United Statee of America 
and D^nition of Damages- 

Most indemnity claims in America are adjusted according to 
the opinion of a reputable physician, more especially on the advice 
of the official medical adviser or examiner of the insurance, traffic 
or manufacturing company, or of the TJ. S. Pension ofGce physi- 
cian, or upon the sworn statements of those deputized for exami- 
nation of the special case, with the exception of contested cases 
and suits for damages, etc., which are settled in the courts of lav. 
In most of the States of the Union, the physician or oculist may 
be compelled to testify as a common witness or may be brought into 
the case as an expert; in either event he may be required to give 
expert testimony. 

The principles of expert evidence and medico-legal expert testi- 
mony are outlined by Sinkler (Baudry 4) as follows : 

(a) As TO ExpEKT Evidence in General. — A principle of the 
law of evidence is stated by an authority on the subject as follows : 
"The fact that any person is of opinion that a fact in issue does 
or does not exist is deemed to be irrelevant" (Stephen 42), But 
tha same writer notes an exception to this rule. "Matters of 
opinion are admissible." "Where there is a question as to any 
point of science or art, the opinions upon that point, of persons 
specially skilled in any such matter, are admissible." The words 
science or art are taken to include all subjects on which a course 
of special study or experience is necessary to the formation of an 
opinion. "But opinions of experts are admissible only in relation 
io their art, and not aa to matters of common knowledge." 

Memco-lbgal Esperts. — The opinions of medical men are con- 
stantly admitted as to the cause of disease or death or the conse- 
quences of wounds, or the treatment of sickness ; and as to the sane 
or insane state of a person's mind as collected from a number of 
circumstances, and as to other subjects of professional skill (Tay- 
lor 43.) But his special knowledge must be established and his 
examination confined thereto (Greenleaf 9.) "A physician may 
testify as to cause of death (or disease), from personal examination 
or knowledge, but his testimony extends no further than the im- 
mediate cause, because, manifestly, that is the limit of s ' 
(Wis. Kepta., Vol. 101, p, 378.) (50) 
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As TO What Should Fobm the Sasis of the Expert's Testi- 
mony in a. particular case; the opinion, to be admigsible, must be 
founded either on his own personal knowledge of the facts testified 
to in court or upon an hj-pothetical question (Bell 6.) Hia evi- 
dence as to facts must be the result of his own examination. A 
physician may not give his opinion as to a case in which he vaa 
called into consultation and where hie knowledge of the caae is 
derived solely from the discussiona with his fellow-conaultant. A 
physician's opinion is not admissible if based on statements made to 
him by parties out of court and not under oath (Lewis 33.) 

(b) Legal Measure op Damaoes. — Damages is defined by 
Taylor (44) as "the injury or loss for which compensation is 
sought," and the measure of damages refers to the amount or ex- 
tent of such injury or loss. Three distinct kinds are recognized 
and awarded to suit the merits of the case : 

First. NoMiMAL Damages, or some trifling sum which is 
awarded when a breach of duty or infraction of the plaintiff's right 
is shown, but no serious loss is proven to have been sustained. 
Such are swarded for violation of a plaintiff's right, but where no 
damages are shown by the evidence. 

Second. Substantial oh Compessatory Dahageb. — These 
are such as are designed and awarded to compensate for the actual 
loss or injury sustained. The jury weighs the evidence and fixes 
the amount which in their opinion properly compensates the in- 
jured party for the loss suffered. 

In this work only the after-effects of the accident, the economic 
damage, is figured. In addition to this, American courts allow the 
amount actually expended in the necessary treatment following the 
accident, the monetary valuation of the time lost, the amount of 
injury to the business of the individual, and indemnity is claimed 
and allowed for the mental effect, the pain and anguish suffered 
by reason of the accident. The amounts of all these factors are 
arbitrarily allowed together by the courts. The only factor that 
can be fixed with scientific exactness is the actval loss to the earning 
ahility which follows the accident, the estimation of which is the 
business of this book and which should be the principal basis fo^ 
settlement of all claims. 

Third. Exemplary or Pl'sitive D.amaqes, also termed yin- 
dictive. This class exceeds the loss actually sustained, and is given 
as a kind of punishment to the defendant. 

§2. Accident Insurance in America and Estimation of Indemniti/ 

for Accidents to the Eyes. 

(a) The Estimates Made by the American Accident In- 

SDRANCE CoiiPAsiES are now based upon empiric ideas and the 

results of experience, such as the proportion of eye injuries to those 
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of the other parts of the body, upon the ratio of losses to the whole 
number of insured, and upon the amount of premium the insured 
is witling to pay in ordinary risks. In other words, the general 
principle of in£urance is the foundation for the incurring and set- 
tlement of eye cases (Hanseil 17.) For example: "When the 
loss or partial loss of vision totally disables the insured from per- 
forming all his duties, total disability is paid. When it disables 
him from performing one or more of his duties, partial disability 
is paid. This ruling naturally holds in cases of disability from 
other than ocular causes" (Preferred Mutual.) The Travelers' 
Insurance Co. said: "There is no general method of estimating 
the pecuniary disability in eases of partial loss of vision for several 
reasons. One will suffice. \o accident policy ever written has 
undertaken to estimate such disability. On the contrary, the in- 
surance contract is either a valued policy, fixing a definite sum in 
the event of loss of vision in one or both eyes, or it names a definite 
sum to be paid as weekly indemnity for total or partial loss of time 
resulting from eye injuries." The Aetna Co. replied: "The 
method of estimating pecuniary indemnity in eases of partial or 
complete loss of vision from accident, depends upon the form of 
policy which the insured has purchased. If his occupation is such 
as to entitle him to insurance in the select or preferred class, the 
indemnity payable for total loss of sight of both eyes would be 
equal to the full amount of his ineurance, being therefore placed 
upon the same basis as a fatal accident. The loss of the entire 
sight of one eye is compensated for by the payment of one-eighth 
the amount that would be paid for the loss of both eyes. If the 
loss of sight is partial (temporary-) and its temporary loss results 
in the insured being unable to perform the duties of his occupation, 
he is indemnified for such loss of time simply, just as though he 
were injured in any other organ. As to loss of vision from dis- 
ease: under our special health policy provision is made that in 
such an event an amount equal to 100 weeks' indemnity for 
total disability will be payable. Payments made bv insurance com- 
panies for such loss were oriffinally arbitrarily fixed and the ex- 
perience of the companies has not been of such nature as to make 
it necessary to modify the same materially." 

Thus by agreement between the insurance companies and the 
insured, the former assume the risk of being called upon to pay 
sums ranging from $C0O to $1,000 for one, and $5,000 for the loss 
of both eyes, provided the insured pays a certain yearly sum. The 
amount is determined by the ratio of eye injuries to injuries of 
other parts of the body and to fatal injuries, taken from a larse 
number, and the willingness of the insured to pay a yearly 
premium commensurate with his own conception of the pecuniary 
value of an eye and of vision and of the risk he believes he incurs. 
This is a purely mutual and financial arrangement and is made in- 
dependently of ag<,', sex, occupation (excluding special risks) and 
annual ini 
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16 n. 8, BDBEAU OF PENSIONS — OERMAN LAW. 

(b) The United States BtntEAU of Pensions has fixed the 
rates of pension for disability arising from disease of the eyes thus : 
"Total blindness of both eyes $72.00 per month; loss of one eye 
$17.00 per month; loss of sight of one eye $13.00 per month. In 
cases of disease of eyes causing defective vision, the rates vary 
from $6.00 to $50.00 according to rank and pay." (17) 

§3. Tke German Accident Insurance Law. 

July 6, 1884, there was an accident insurance law passed (ron 
Woedtke 46) which is now in force in the German Empire. § 5 
defines its intention as follows: Compensation for the loss re- 
sulting from bodily injurj' or death is to be adjusted according 
to the following provisions : 

1. The cost of necessary treatment commencing at the begin- 
ning of the 14th* week after the accident. 

2. A regular income to be paid to the injured person from the 
banning of the 14th week during the time of his inability 
to work. 

The wording of the law shows that neither the injury itself 
nor any temporary results, such as the detention from work or the 
expense of treatment up to the 14th week thereafter, is considered 
grounds for indemnification, but it relates solely to the effects when 
they have had a more permanent detrimental influence upon the 
earning powers. 

Section II, § 5 shows that the law-makers had no other inten- 
tion and the law should not be interpreted in any other sense. The 
law does not mean that under all circumstances injured persons 
should receive indemnification. 

.We agree with Mooren (29, p. 20) when be says, "The presence 
of an ocular imperfection does not constitute a claim for indemni- 
fication, but only the existence of inability to follow a trade or 
?rofession resulting from such imperfection can be so considered." 
f the physician desires to do his duty, he cannot depart from this 
interpretation of the law. ^Tiile there is no doubt that the eflfect 
of this Accident Insurance Law is not to indemnify the insured for 
the injury itself, but only. for the impairing of the earning ability, 
it has not yet been definitely decided who shall be the authority 
for determining the extent of this loss of earning ability and es- 
pecially the amount of the indemnification. Some claim that this 
is the duty of the physician, others that it is the exclusive right 
of the courts and the insurance officials. 
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§4. The Determination of the Corporal and Economic Damage 
from Injuries Belongs to the Physician, the Estimation of 
the Monetary Compensation to the Corporations and the 
Courts. 

Foerster {7, p. 16) confiidera that the duty of the physician is 
only to attest to the kind of injury, leaving the estimation of its 
effect upon the earning ability to the trade association. To this 
ve cannot agree; for instance; what help vill it be to the in- 
surance ofBcials or to the average juryman if we inform them 
that a certain injured person has suffered from "a paralysis of the 
musculus extemuB sinistra?" In order to properly judge of the 
relations between the laming of an ocular muscle and the earning 
capacity, technical physiologic knowledge is certainly needed, and. 
verily, we cannot expect a tradesman to have a scientific mind. 
h physician can much sooner acquire a knowledge of the technical 
peculiarities of the different trades than the trade association can 
get even a modicum of medical knowledge. There are but few 
vocations with which a physician does not come in contact. Wag- 
ner (38, p. 21) states that it is the duty of the physician to acquire 
some knowledge of the trades of the patients with whom he deals, 
as by this means he is enabled to estimate the relation of the injury 
to the loss of the earning ability. To the foregoing we heartily 
agree. It is the province of the physician to estimate the propor- 
tional loss to the earning ability resulting from disease or trauma- 
tism, for who among men is, from his training and daily work, so 
well qualified, and whose business brings him into closer relations 
with such economic problems? The question of monetary com- 
pensation, the sordid matters of dollars and cents, may be left to 
the business corporations and the courts of law. 
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CHAPTER n. 



DIFTERENT METHODS FOR ESTIMATION OF LOSS OP THE 
EARNING ABILITY FROM OCULAR INJURIES. 

§5. Zehender's Formula. 

Zehender was the first who tried to make a rule for the esti- 
mation of the lOBB of the earning powers from ocular injuries (53.) 
His publication provoked a series of papers by other German writ- 
ers who declared that his premises were incorrect and his calcu- 
lations illogical. We, therefore, give a critical r4gum4 of the 
several methods of mathematical computation that have been pro- 
posed, showing their errors, and then proceed to the exposition of 
the method of Magnus, which for accurate scientific work seemB 
to ns to be the most satisfactory. Zehender gave a formula founded 
upon a suppositious case where the sight of one eye is entirely 
lost while that of the other remains normal. He supposed that 
such a normal eye acquires a much higher value (even double) 
than formerly. 

To compute the amount of vision left after the loss of one eye 
by his method, three eye values must be considered, two for the 
normal eye and one for the blind one, which he places in the form 

2 "xLl +0 2 
of an arithmetical equation thus, r"X'i~XT = -o"- The visual 

faculty in such a case is, therefore, two-thirds of normal. 

If Zehender's supposition be right and if after the loss of one 
eye, we really had to figure with three quantities, there would be 
nothing to say against its correctness, but it is arithmetically in- 
correct in its conception, for, if we double the value of any object, 
we do not make by this manipulation two different ones but one 
which is only of a difEerent value and therefore by such an equa- 
tion applied to eye values we only change the quality of the two 
eye values, the number remaining the same. Although this fact 
may be self-evident, we will exemplify it as follows: Supposing 
a man owns a house which throoigb some fortunate event would be- 
come twice as valuable as formerly, would anybody believe in this 
ease that the man now owns two houses? IjoI ub vary this ex- 
ample and suppose that this man owns two housee of equal value, 
one of these increases in value to double, the other through some 
accident depreciates entirely, would anybody conceive the idea that 
this particular man now owns three houses or claim that he would 
have to figure with three houses in the valuation of his property? 
Zehender however has come to such a curious conclusion, so that, 
by his formula, we would have to figure, in the case of the one- 
eyed man, with throe eye values. He has made a one-eyed person 
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into a three-eyed one, Zehender's error is in supposing that he 
really ereatee by the enhanced valuation of one thing, a new and ^ 
second self-existing object. Thus, if we would express the earn- 
ing ability by his speculative propoeition and aritlinietical example, 
but avoiding his serious mathematical and logical errors, the for- 

2+0 
mula would be : T-^'i ' ■^"''' *^ *^'^ formula would give for the 

earning ability, notwithstanding the loss of one eye, the full value 
of one, the consequence is tha.t Zehendcr's expression cannot be 
used in the proper mathematical way. Thus Zehendcr's formula 
belongs only to hi&tory. Nevertheless, he should be accorded the 
honor of having first shown that the mathematical method is the 
correct way for estimation of the ocular earning ability. 

§6. Qroenouni's Formula. 

(a) Groenouw (12, p. 34) uses a formula which likewise does 
not give the normal physiologic and economic value for vision, but 
like that of Zehendcr's, it rests upon a pathologic process of injury 
to the faculty of sight. He begins with the supposition that the 
stronger eye possesses a greater economic value than the weaker 
one. If the difference of the visual powers of the eyes be Eome- 
what great, then the better eye would alone be accustomed to work 
while the weaker would count very little in regard to earning abil- 
ity. Groenouw expresses this supposition by taking first an arith- 
metical proportion of the visual power of both eyes, 't~^ ,' JQ 

which Se stands for the better and 8E for the poorer eye, and by 
this formula the better eye (Se) is given m times greater value 
than the poorer one. We would therefore transpose the foregoing 

H "y^ Se -I- se / 

formula into ;—, — . He also adds to this expresaioa the 

M + 1 *^ 

value of the visual field P making the expression for the earning 

ability, E=-Y^ J — P. 

As Groenouw's formula does not represent the value of normal 
physiologic vision for earning purposes but rather the value of an 
already pathologically changed faculty, therefore, it cannot be 
used for a general expression of economic vision but only for some 
certain special case. In Groenouw's equation E stands for the 
earning ability which is the unknown quantity and the results to 
be sought by all the equations considered in this book. M stands 
for the greater value acquired by the sound eye after injury to its 
fellow. This enhancement is likewise unknown. Se is the cen- 
tral visual acuity of the better eye which can be ascertained by 
functional examination, be is the visual acuity of the poor eye 
which is likewise to be found. P is the value of the visual field 
which can be ascertained. We have now in Groenouw's formula an 
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eqtuUton with two unknown quantities, £ and m, and three known 
quantities, He, SB and P. Bnt such an equation has nnmberlesa 
solntions, as it is poeaible to compute from the values given to one 
unknown qaaoti^ separate values for the other (the exceptions are 
only the eo-called diophaotic equations which cannot be considered 
in this connection.) Aa this formula admits of numberless solu- 
tions we may therefore consider it inapplicable for our purpose, 
for we would be unable to tell which of the numberless possibilities 
would be the right one in a given caee. An equation which is able 
to give a single precise answer is the only practical one. Thus, 
from the very start, with his equation containing two unknown 
quantities, Groenouw got into a desperate position because he pro- 
posed a formula which cannot be treatai in a correct mathe- 
matical manner. 

(b) The estimation of ocular damage by Groenonw's formula 

in the original form, E ^ j— j P is not possible, 

because the two unknown quantities contained therein cannot be 
figured out of this one formula. Groenouw, however, extricates 
himself out of this disagreeable situation by foreibly pressing his 
formula into a more desirable form, which allows of a certain kind 
of estimation of the damage to central and peripheric vision. Be- 
fore WB can take up the subject of these cases in which there is 
partial damage to the visual faculty but no actual blindness, we 
must first r^ard the working of this formula in the case of a 
oue-eyed man. 

(c) We are of the opinion that Groenouw's formula cannot be 
properly used in the case of monocular vision: For he conceives 
that there i« a certain proportional value between the power of 
sight in the better and that of the poorer eye, the better eye having 
M times earning value over that of the poorer (12, pp. 35, 36, 37), 
i. e., that the better eye (13) exercises an M times greater influ- 
ence upon the earning ability than the poorer, but if one eye is en- 
tirely blind, this proportional valuation is simply impossible be- 
cause a blind eye is never of any assistance to the earning ability 
and does not, therefore, possess an earning value; then the poorer 
eye cannot have an m times greater value than the blind one, for 
the eamirg value of the blind eye is equal to nothing, and M times 
this \9 also nothing; therefore, the mathematical rule which 
shows that the multiplication of a number value with naught makes 
it always become naught, renders Groenouw's calculation a mathe- 
matienl absurdity, in that according to his rules a one-eyed person 
must be entirely incapable of earning anvthine. 

In Groenouw's formula E, the earning ability, and it, the en- 
hanooment of the earning value of the better eye. is unknown. 
Rr, the sight of the healthy eye, couals 1 : sb. the sight of a totally 
blind eye, disappears entirelv out of the formula ; P, the visual field, 
is given by him a value of 9-10, which has been found by exact 
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pliTBiological examination and which we will here accept in a caae 
of monocnlar vision, Qroenouw eonatructs the following formula: 

This formnla is constructed in an arithmetical equation similar 
to that of Zehender's. As loog as both eyes could sec, the better 
■eye with the power 8e would nave M times value over and above 
the poor eye, be, thus the numerator of the arithmetical equation 
would beiMXSfi + SE, But if one eye grows blind, its faculty of 
seeing is then entirely omitted, the numerator then becomes mXSb 
or because Sb is 1 it equals m; the simplified formula thus being: 

E = ^-rP. 

M + 1 

If the value se, one of the two values out of which the arith- 
metical proportion is formed, is entirely omitted, its influence is 
exerted not only in the numerator but in the denominator of our 
fraction. Thus the numerator of the formula would be reduced 
to M+o, as the numerical earning value of the blind eye is 0. 
Whether a blind eye is in the head or has been removed by an opera- 
tion is entirely foreign to this subject, as, if it is blind, it must be 
regarded as non-existing as far as it relates to the earning ability 
and must be treated accordingly in the denominator of the arith- 
metical proportion, which is, therefore, M -|- o, Groenonw, however, 
calls the denominator m-|-1, whether one eye can be counted or not, 
and thus in the formula which should represent solely the physio- 
logic earning value rates a blind and therefore non-existing eye 
with a positive earning value of 1. 

Groenouw has confounded the physiologic with the anatomic con- 
ditions ; for the physiologic purposes a blind eye is practically the 
same as if it were non-existing, and because he has done so he pre- 
sents in the further course of his calculations with human beings 
who have theoretically nine seeing eyes, for instance, in a concrete 
case in which one eye has visual acuity of J-i and the other J/i, the 

earning ability is expressed thus : E = — ^ J = 1, and this is 

nothing else but the arithmetical proportion of the faculty of 
vision of a being who has nine seeing eyes. The outrage upon com- 
mon sense is none the less if the human being be likened to a cyclops 
or to a nine-eyed monster. One of the two suppositions has to be 
chosen if Groenouw's formula be used, because it does not admit 
of the consideration of a normal being having two seeing eyes. 
We have shown that the text of Groenouw's formula is erroneous 
and will now regard the manner in which be uses it to express the 
earning ability of the one-eyed person, for which his formula is. 
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In this formula E and the enhancement of value of the sound 
eye, m, are unknown. Here is again an equation with two un- 
known quantities which has no fixed but nuraberleaa Bolutions. 
Such mathematical difficulties are passed over by Qroenouw in the 
following manner : He first supposes that the income of a one-eyed 
person ia 33 J-^, therefore the earning ability must be ^^ , and with- 
out any reflection he inserts this arbitrary value into his formula 

thus ; J/3 =" ~TT" Mo- In this equation M can be figured with- 
out any difBculty, which would he about 3. But we can, of course, 
have as great a number of values for m as that for E, iiat for 
which Groenouw has made an arbitrary valuation, J-S or ^ (7,p.35), 
and which anybody has the privil^e of changing, if we would 
figure by his method, we would form such a fluctuating equation 
that E could not be m:ithematically considered. 

(d) Groenouw further handles these doubtful and flctitious val- 
ues in the following way : For the estimation of injuries in which 
the central visual acuity has been injured, but total blindness not 
resulting : Here he does not hesitate to generalize the values for 
M which he forced into his equation in the case of one-eyednesB 
and uses them in the calculation of other cases in which both eyes 
see, despite the fact that the value of the vision in the seeing eye 
in one-sided blindness is quite different from that of the better eye 
in another case where some sight remains. The earning ability 
of a one-ej'ed person is quite a different thing from the earning 
ability of a normal being, and these terms are not interchangeable. 
Thus, Groenouw's formula, being based upon fictitious values and 
improperly formed, cannot be used for the scientific estimation 
of the economic value of vision. 

§7. The Formula of Heddaeus. 

Heddaeus (18) bases his calculations upon the indisputable 
fact, that if the faculty of sight be reduced to one-half, the re- 
mainder represents a proportional greater amount of earning ability 
than that which has been lost. This observation causes him to sup- 
pose that the loss of earning power is equal to the square of the loss 
of vision. We cannot see why only the square and not the cube 
or the fourth or any other power should not designate the above 
proportion. This is simply an arbitrary decision of Heddaeus and 
is not founded on the real proportion. In his writings, he does 
not give any mathematic, physiologic or economic proofs of the 
correctness of his proposition. Heddaeus makes one assertion to 
which we must most emphatically protest, for he brings the factor 
of binocular vision in connection with ocular injuries into a most' 
unwarrantably prominent position. In the case of acquired mo- 
nocular vision from accidents, he asserts that the diminntion of the 
earning ability is only affected by the loss of binocular vision and 
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that this factor and the loss of the power to estimate distances 
correctly, is the moat eseeatiat factor for the loss of the earning 
pover. This Buppoeition is ridiculous ! Although, immediately 
after the lose of one eye, the faculty for estimation of distance 
and size of objects is lost for a while, and is detrimental to the 
earning ability, and therefore should not be underestimated, it dis- 
appears entirely in a comparatively short time. 

By examinations (Magnus 26, p. 38] of the one-eyed laborers 
among the iron and steel workers in Silesia, it was found that fully 
70 per cent, of those who were blinded in one eye had learned to see 
easily and estimate distances correctly. As this faculty is restored 
to every one, it needs only passing consideration. 
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CHAPTER m. 



§8. General Principles for Estimation of the Belaiiona of Ocular 
Injuries to the Earning Ability. 

The fact, that duriog the last few years so many different 
propositioDs for the estimation of the economic value of vision have 
been proposed, shows that the general principles involved in deter- 
mining the earning ability are not yet clearly understood. We will, 
therefore, search for and explain certain general principles for 
this estimation which will ser\-e as a basis for that relatii^ to the 
visual act which is one of the functions of the general organization. 
We will give the visual earning ability a prominent part in our 
considerations. 

If in a given case we desire to mathematically determine the 
amount of power of any bodily function, we first have to find a 
general expression for the normal ability of the particular organ. 
We usually determine such expression by taking the average of a 
large number of measurements of the particular function and 
designate this average as an expression o£ the normal powers. In 
this way we have formed the standard of visual acuity, of the visual 
field, of the normal light and color sense, etc. Starting from this 
average value, we measure the power of the organ in any special 
case. The difference between its power and our standard is a 
fraction which in the case under examination may represent the 
amount of damage done to the function. This we do in the estima- 
tion of the pathologic diminution of central visual acuity and with 
limitations of the visual field. When we succeed in creating such 
an average normal value of the function of an organ or bodily 
power, we can then estimate the amount of individual acta, as if 
measuring a piece of cloth with a yard-stick. This method is used 
in the other natural sciences as well as in medicine. Therefore, we 
must first fix an expression for the normal ocular earning ability 
before we can estimate the amount of individual cases. The objec- 
tion that the application of this principle to the act of vision and 
the resultant measurements would be arbitrary, holds good to 
but a limited extent, for where a conception of the normal func- 
tion has been developed from a series of definite measurements 
from which the average value has been estimated, we do not sneak 
arbitrarily, especially where this conception has been upheld by 
other findings, the products of searching inquiries of a scientific 
character; but we must remember that a function of a body or s 
natural power is a need which cannot be weighed with the scales 
or measured bv the yard, and therefore we cannot entirely do with- 
out certain arbitrary suppositions. 
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In our opinion there t» only one way for the establishment of a 
formula for the normal omlar earning abiiity, and, that is, by the 
separate estimation of the value of each physiologic factor form- 
ing the sense of sight, and by the addition of these component parts 
the normal value of vision may be established. The construction 
of sncli a formula is facilitated by the fact that we already have 
establiahed the phpiologic value for the more important factors 
entering into the visual act, i, e,, the central visual acuity and the 
field of vision. But the normal physiologic act of vision is a com- 
posite quantity formed of different factors which have more or leea 
relation to the economic value of the eye. We may exclude those 
factors which are without economic importance for the sake of our 
subject. We thus form out of the composite act of seeing a reduced 
or economic efltimation of the visual act. In order to do this we 
must fuse, bring into or eliminate certain of these factors to satisfy 
our purpose. As we have placed the visual earning act in a norm^ 
position (chap. IV., § 9), we will use the same method for deter- 
mination of its factors. Damaged ocular earning ability will al- 
ways be considered as a fraction of the normal power. This 
meUiod, which permits of a mathematical estimation of each por- 
tion of the visual act as a fraction of the normal, must be consid- 
ered to be complete, as it is in perfect harmony with the principles 
laid down by the natural sciences in measuring the work of any 
organ or power. 

Judging by this standard, we must consider that the propoei- 
tions of Zehender,Grocnouw and Heddaeua were on the wrong track 
from the very start. None of these authors developed an expres- 
sion for the normal physiologic act of vision. Their formulae for 
expressing the economic value of vision stand absolutely on patho- 
logic grounds and they introduce Belf-constructed pathologic sup- 
positions into the calculations, instead of looking at the eaming 
ability as a quantity resulting from a combination of the different 
parts composing the physiologic act of vision. Thus these for- 
mulae are not expressions for existing conditions, but are nothing 
but the mathematical sediment of intuitions arbitrarily conceived 
by these authors. As they have departed from the physiologic and 
only reliable ground for arbiirary hypotheses, their theories are 
shown to conflict, in a most humorous manner, with the physiologic 
ocular conditions in a healthy person. Thus, according to Zehen- 
der's calculation, a human being would have three seeing eyes, and 
Groenouw acts as if nature had given him nine eyes or put him into 
the world as a cyclops. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE CONCEPTION OP THE EARNING AKUTY AND IPQURIES 
THERETO. 



§9. The Meaning of Full Earning Abiliti/. 

If we would conceive of aii injury to the earning ability as a 
quantity which can be given a mathematical value, we would have 
■ to start from an estimation of the complete earning ability, which 
in a healthy normal individual is a composite quantity resulting 
from three factors :— 

(1) The unimpaired functional power of the bodily organs. 

(2), The technical knowledge which is necessary for the carry- 
ing on of the Tocation. 

(3). The ability of the individual to compete in the labor 
market. 

In an opinion given by the Imperial Insurance office Wot. 26, 
1887 (Becker 5, p. 10), the meaning of the earning ability is thus 
stated : 

"In judging the earning ability the bodily and intellectual con- 
dition of the injured person has to be considered in connection 
with the preparatory education and also his capacity for earning 
a living." In this definition, "bodily and intellectual condition, 
is the same as the first of our elements (1), the unimpaired func- 
tional ability of the bodily organs; the so-called "preparatory edu- 
cation," would correspond with our (3), the technical knowledge 
necessary to the calling; and our (3), the capacity or ability to 
compete in the labor market, la defined in the official definition as 
"capacity for earning a living." 

These elements cannot be regarded as equal in value. Doubt- 
less the functional condition of the bodily organs is ot the first im- 
portance for successful work. The preparatory education or knowl- 
edge is of nearly equal value. Much less importance should be 
given to the third element, the ability to compete in the labor 
market. This is dependent upon the value of the two others, be- 
cause the ability of an artisan to battle against competition de- 
pends largely upon the condition of his health and his technical 
knowledge — our two first elements. We have divided the concep- 
tion of the earning ability into its three fundamental elements 
solely because such an analysis makes it possible to put the normal 
earning ability into a mathematical formula. Thus we designate 
the earning ability itself E; the first of our elements, the func- 
tional ability. F ; the second, the necessary knowledge, V ; and the 
third, the ability to compete, K. In this formula we nut the two 
quantities, F and V, in their full value and accept K as a root 
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value. There would be nothing changed in the total value of the 
formula itself because as the root of 1 is alwajs 1, and we regard 
F, V and K as 1, it is immaterial for the formula itself if we 
take one of the three quantities as a root or not, but this proportion 
immediately changes when the part introduced as a root grows 
smaller than 1, as happens in each ocular injury, because the root 
of each genuine fraction is always greater than the fraction itself. 
Thus the influence of K, after being introduced as a root value, if 

it has fallen ofiE by an injury to cannot be any more 

but must be greater, for instance, . Therefore, the damage to 

the total value of the formula will be smaller if we take K as a 
root value. By the total elimination of K the earning ability — 
will not be diminished, but it will be by a smaller damage, according 
to the influence the damage of K shall exercise upon the value of the 
total formula. We will have to choose the exponent of the root 
as smaller or greater, according to its rating. The value of a root h 
of a genuine fraction is much greater if its exponent is small, l, 
Therefore, if we wish to lower it considerably, we take a small, if 
we wish to effect it less, a greater e.tponeiit for K. While the "~ 
ability to compete, K, is comparatively very little impaired through 
minor ocular injuries, it is very much so through the loss of one 
eye; we suit these conditions by choosing a greater exponent of 
the root in slight injuries, but a smaller exponent for serious ones. 
We will adopt for the slight injuries K as the 10th root and 
for serious ones according to the demands of the profession, 
the 7th root or the 5th root. We will more fully explain this in 
one of the following chapters. An exact calculation of such a 
changeable quantity so dependent upon the individual cannot be 
made. The calculation of the competing ability cannot be waived 
entirely, as does Groenouw, who submits in each case the estimation 
of this important factor to the pleasure of the examiner. We have 
started out to make a practical mathematical formula, but should 
include all factors that are relative ; aa we will show further on, the 
peculiarities of the individual case may always be considered. 

When we espress the earning ability through the three factors, 
F, V and K, we present E, not as a sura, but as the product of these (' 

quantities, as multiplied thnsTv E=F Vf K, in which the exponent 
X changes with the degree of the functional damage. E must al- 
ways be regarded as a product and not as a sum, to meet all possi- 
bilitiee occurring in practice. If we add F, V and K, the formula 
would give wrong practical results, as we see in the following ex- 
ample: Supposing both eyes were lost in an accident, the quantity 
F of our formula would he 0. If we had connected F, V and K 
with the -|-, and added, even if K would have become 0, V -|- V~k, 
which is the remainder of the eamin^ability, would have been left. 
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This ivould be entirely vrong, because a laborer vho baa lost his 
functional ability, eepecialty the sense of sight, should be regarded 
in an Optical way as entirely unable to earn. Taking the same ex- 
ample and using our formula with F— ^O, E immediately becomes 
0, because each product is always if one of the factors is 0. If 
we would leave V out of our formula, E of course s— 0, and actual 
practice confirms this, because even the most simple hand work 
requires a certain amount of preparatory education. Finally, if 
we drop the third factor, the ilOth root of K, the normal earning 
ability according to our formula becomes 0, which is likewise 
shown by practical experience, because, even though an individual 
is in good health and by reason of preparatory education has the 
skill to work, if his work is not needed, his economic value is nil. 
He may possess the power of working, as the factors F and V are 
present, but he only has earning ability when he can dispose of the 
work in the economic market. Therefore, if from our formula' 



(E-=P V K K ) we take away the factor Y K (the ability of the 
individual to dispose of his work), the remainder, which is the for- 
mula for the working ability (A), would be A=F V. 

The "working ability" is not synonymous with "earning ability," 
although some authors would have it so, for instance, Becker 
(5, p. 9) : "The words 'working ability' and 'earning ability' 
may be regarded identical in meaning, because in each worker the 
latter depends upon the former." Even if this be so, the two con- 
ceptions are not the same, and such a rendition obscures the concep- 
tion of the earning ability, our definition of which should be 
clearly understood. 

The calculation of injury to the earning ability proposed by 
us starts from the formula for the full earning aiility : 

E = F V K K. 
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CHAPTER V. 



§10. Determination of the Amount of Injury to the Earning 
Ability According to Magnus. 

When one or more of the factors forming the earning ability 
is injured, an idea of the amount of damage to it may be formed 
if we first consider to what extent the single factors are injured. 
We will find that the application of mathematice to this subject 
will prove somewhat complicated, as we will have to first separately 
estimate the damage to the different factors and then fix the value 
o! the total formula. Under certain conditions, this task may 
become decidedly complicated, as some of these factors forming the 
complete earning abiht; are composed of several elements which 
have to be figured separately. Tins is especially the case with the 
act of seeing {F of our formula), which, as we will see directly, 
consists of tbree separate parts, each of which may be damaged ia 
a different way. To ascertain the value of the factor F, we have to 
solve three mathematical problems, but in return, our method of 
estimation does not alone offer the possibility of giving a mathe- 
matical expression to the different forms of damage to the ocular 
apparatoB, bat also allows ua to do this in an accurate manner, 
with due consideration of the different individual conditions in 
question, and finally our method solves the mathematical prob- 
lems (di&p. Ill, §6) in a satisfactory manner. It starts from 
the physioli^c ocular esfning ability and designates the damage ' 
thereto as fractions of the normal value, maldng our method right 
in its principle and easy to comprehend. The calculation of our 
formula is simplified by the fact that our factor V (the prepara- 
tory education), may be entirely cut out in estimating injury to 
the earning ability. As important as this factor may be to the 
normal earning ability, we may put it aside in a case of accidental 
damage. The technical education in itself will not be injured di- 
rectly. It is only indirectly affected by accidental injury. Cer- 
tainly the visual function may be diminished to such an extent that 
the realization of the technical knowledge becomes limited, but this 
injury to the earning ability in such a case does not test upon a 
diminution of the knowledge and the capacity, but limitation of 
their use. We calculate the extent of such limitation, according to 
our method, directly by the factor F, t. e., from the performance 
of the visual act, which is the essential factor in the full earning 
ability, damage to which is synonymous with damage to the total. 
Calculating F we have already used V, For simplicity's sake 
it would be better to omit V entirely. The working formula for 

the earning ability then would he: E^F V K. 

DigtizedbyCOOgle 



VISUAL FACTOnS. 



CHAPTER VL 



§11. Estimation of the Damage to Economic Vision. 

Kormal ph}'slologic vision consists of a series of difEereiit fac- 
tors : the central acuity, the visual field, light and color senses, the 
adaptive faculty, the muscular movements and the cerebral proc- 
eBses, all acting together in creating the sense of sight. We may, 
therefore, regard the act of seeing as a sjim whose numerals are 
formed by the different functions; if one numeral be taken from 
the sum which represents the complete act of seeing, then the 
balance will be left, i. e., vision will be damaged to the extent of the 
loss of one of these visual functions; but vision is yet in existence 
in a limited way. In the manufacture of a formula for j^ysiologic 
vision we would have to consider that in losing simultaneously the 
two most important factors, central and peripheric vision, the act 
of seeing would be nil ; but from an economic stfiJidpoint we could 
not get along with this idea. The different secondary functions- 
forming sight have different valuations. In calculating the injury 
to the visual earning ability we will have to exclude cerebral vision 
because accidental injuries affecting the cerebral centers will hardly 
ever be of such limited extent that the valuation thereof would be- 
done by an oculist. In such a case the neurologist would be de- 
manded. The sense for light and color and that of adaption are 
not themselves to be considered in estimating accidental damage 
to the ocular earning ability. An injury limited exclusively to 
these functions is not known. Theoretically such injuries might 
be possible, but practically they are not recognized. Such trau- 
matisms would generally be connected with disturbance of other 
portions of the visual act, especially that of visual acuity and the- 
visual field. Therefore, we include the functions of the light and 
color sense and of the adaptive power, when we treat of the dis- 
turbances of the visual acuity and visual field, as thereby the estima- 
tion is rendered less complicated. The visual acuity, the field of 
vision and the muscular movements are of so much more impor- 
tance that we think we can properly estimate the results of ocular 
traumatisms by taking into consideration only these latter three. 
These are to be regarded as the factors of a product and multiplied. 
Practical experience shows us that we must "Ho'this under all cir- 
cumstances, because for the following of a vocation, none of these- 
factors could be damaged or left out, for without them the eeminf; 
ability would disappear. If a person loses the central acuity of 
both eyes, then we certaiulv have complete earning disability; not 
even the common laborer havinir lost his central acuity could do' 
his former work. Such an individual could onlv take very low 
grade positionB, such as that of a messenger. The possibility of 
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doing mn(^ work in the several trades after the loss of centnl 
acuity is so completely excluded from cousidention, that it would be 
extiemriy incorrect if we did not consider an artisan who had a 
large central ecotoma, t. e., lost his central visual acuity, entirely 
unable to pursue his vocation and earn anything. If peripheric 
vision is lost^in both eyes, working at trades is likewise excluded, as 
is readily seen in cases of double-sided hemianopsia. A working 
man with total paralysis of all the outer ocular muscles is likewise 
totally disabled. In such a case he will stare into vacancy and 
cannot work in a binocular manner. He would lose the ability to 
estimate distances and the size of objects, and could only have a 
certain degree of monocular vision, which could be imagined to be 
useful only in certain special cases, as that of a nearsighted clerk. 
Such a case might be looked upon as a curiosity and would be 
rather an exception, so that it could not be used to refute our view 
that the ocular muscles are absolutely necrasary for the earning 
ability. Even the closing of one eye, which Groenonw holds in readi- 
ness as a remedy for the restoration of the earning abiUty, will 
help nothing, for the other will stare immovably if its muscles are 
paralyzed. The adjustment that is noted in congenital defects 
cannot be likened to that of acquired ones and cannot be considered 
in their influence upon the earning ability. The physiologic procesa 
out of which an a!djustment and an increase up to the earning j V 
ability, which has been asserted by Groenonw (13) to have occurred 
in a case of acquired paralysis of all the ocular muscles, is certainly 
very strange to us. Therefore, in the case of an artisan with an 
acquired paralysis of all the outer ocular muscles there is tot^ 
disability to work. 

In building up a formula for the act of seeing in relation to 
earning, we denominate the central acuity with the letter C and 
the visual field with F. The valuation of the muscular motions, 
M, offers certain difficulties, because the influence of a distur- 
bance of the function in a single ocular muscle, from a professional 
standpoint, is quite a different one, whether we take into considera- 
tion monocular or binocular vision. The monocular act is but 
slightly affected by paralysis of one ocular muscle, as it only dimin- 
ishes the motility of the eyeball, but in binocular vision the factor 
of diplopia comes in and this is of the greatest importance, as it 
excludes, temporarily at least, retention of working binocular vision. 
In formation of our formula we would, therefore, treat the factor 
of muscular movements in a different manner, when treating of 
binocular vision, than we would for the monocular act. In the 
formula for binocular vision we take the muscular movements of 
each eye as the product of different factors, each of which corres- 
ponds to the activity of a particular muscle. Now, if we mark the 
muscles of one eye with ( mi mi m, mi mt nta ) and those of 
the other ( m/ m/ mi' m/ nu' m.' ) etc., we would represent 
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the whole muscular activity as (mi mi mj m4 ma m«) (m,' mi' mi' 
Ttit' IDs' mi'). In this conception the whole product would 
be 0, by losing one single muscular motion, and therefore 
ihe binocular act would be negative. In monocular vision the mus- 
cular activity should be conceived as the sum of the single per- 
formances, because by losing one of them only an ocular detriment 
has been created and not total earning disability, thus mi + mi + 
mj + nit + nu + ni«. 

A few remarks about the relations of the different fac- 
,tor8 entering into the visual act are here advisable. The 
central visual acuity is, under all circumstances, the most important 
element for the function of vision. Any injury which reduces the 
central visual acuity below the lowest limits required in the pro- 
fession, produces a total disability for that work. Peripheric 
Vision is of less importance and has not as much inflnence upon the 
visual act, and injuries to it have a smaller influence to the entire 
act of vision than the degree of injury of the visual field itself. If , for 
instance, the remaining peripheric vision, P, should be denominated 

with a greater fraction than — , we may do this by introducing P 

as a root value like we did with the factor E for the earning ability 

(Chap. IV, § 9). The root of — would then be greater than — 

2y X X 

for instance - . The damage to the total value of the farmuls 

woold be smaller, if P be taken as a root value and the value of the 
act of vision would not be diminished to the value of P, bnt to a 
smaller extent. 

The same is the case with the action of the muscles, but ^en to 
a greater extent, as they are much less important for the monocu- 
\ar act of vision than is the visual field. We will, therefore, add 
the action of the muscles M as a root value in the formula, but we 
will take the exponent of this root to be much greater than the 
exponent of the root value of the visual field. According to 
matbematioal principles the value of the root of a proper fraction 
increases with the amount of its exponent, thus, if we introduce 
M with a greater exponent of the root than P, in the case of damsge 
to M, it will exercise leas influence upon the total value of the 
formula. We believe that we may place the relative value of the 
visual field and the muscular movements by choosing as exponent 
of the root in the former 2, and in the latter 4. Of course, these 
are arbitrarily chosen, as it is an undisputed fact that the central 
visual acuity, peripheric vision and the muscular movements have 
diflerent meanings in the act of vision, the proportional valuation 
of which cannot be put into figures from observation nor from meas- 
urement, it is certainly allowable for the mathematician or the phy- 
sician to estimate the amounts of these exponents differently, hut 
the formula itself will not be changed. We thus reserve for the 
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examiner in each case, the right to make allowaoce for hie individ- 
ual conception, vhich factor we regard as s great advantage in our 
method. Thus our formula for the binocular act of vision would 



be: Si^CV P V (mi mi ms mi nu nu ) {m,' m/ m/ m/ m/ m«') 

In this formula C is considered the central visual acuity in the 
better eye, which under normal conditionfl will always equal 1. 

In caae of double-sided damage to the visual acuity, if we desire 
to condense this formula into that for the monocular act, we should 
consider that the peripheric vision as well as the activity of the 
estra ocular muscles M, enter into the monocular act in a some- 
what different form. The monocular field of vision is a fraction 
smaller than the binocular. It is commonly only 5^ {Groenouw 5^o) 
of the latter. (An exhaustive explanation of these conditions will 
be found in the chapter treating of monocular vision.) The extra- 
ocular muscles have smaller value in monocular vision than in 
binocular, because in the former those functions of the outer mua- 
ciilature of both eyes that are essential in estimating distance and 
the relations of objects, etc., are missing. Therefore, we here con- 
sider the value of the musculature as less and estimate it at ^ of 
the binocular value. This smaller valuation of M may be ulti- 
mately nentralized if a monoculism caused by accident has existed 
a considerable period. We compute the formula for the monocular 
act of vision from the binocular one as follows : 

Si — C K54 P f %~{m + mt~+ m~+ m, "+ m, + m..) 

§12. Estimation of the Economic Limitations of the Central 
Vistial Acuity. 

The central acuity lies within well-known physiologic limits. 
When it falls below these, the function itself is damaged, but the 
conditions met with in practice are not such that the physiologic 
and earning limitations of the central visual acuity are interde- 
pendent; if it were so, the claim of Zehender (53, p. 366) would 
stand ; then the smaller the damage of the former, the greater the 
earning value of the latter, and vice versa. If we desire to have a 
general rule for the ability of every single ocular function, an aver- 
age value must be found by many single measurements, but such 
average values permit of many exceptions and cannot be designated 
as the average limiting value of the earning ability, for, if such were 
the case, eadi variation therefrom might be termed a damage to the 
earning ability. This may be done by individual measurement of 
each factor in each case, but such always bears an individual stamp. 
We must not forget that while the limit values of every function 
have a scientific meaning, the conditions met in actual practice are 
different. Science calls an individual blind only when perception 
of light has entirely disappeared, but in actual practice, he is blind 
if the faculty of sight has been weakened to such an extent that 
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the or^Q of vision cannot be used to earn a living (Magnus 2-1). 
The meaning of blindness as used in daily life is much narrower 

than that of science. 

Now and then extremely great demands may be made upon 
the action of certain organs which may reach to its highest ability. 
In actual practice we are satisfied with the amount of labor which 
tloes not strain the powers. Zehender's (S3, p. S66) principle, that 
the full earning ability existed only with full acuity of 
vision and every diminution of the highest limits means 
at the same time a diminution of the earning ability, 
cannot be accepted. Xoi alone do we raise scientific 
scruples against the acceptance of a proportional relation be- 
tween the earning ability and the scientific meaning of visual 
acuity, but also practical esjierience is entirely against such rela- 
tion. There is hardly any vocation which demands the extreme 
limit of sight (according to scientific figures), as a condition of 
Buccess. In each vocation a great many individuals may be found 
who have comparatively poor sight but the saine earning ability 
as those with normal eyes (Groenouw 11). Josten (20, p. 526) is 
correct when he says that Zehender shifted with his principle not 
alone the limits of the earning ability, but created a new and arti- 
ficial meaning. Neither the lowest nor the highest points of sci- 
entific visual acuity correspond with that used in business; the 
lowest point of the latter is not as low as the lowest point laid 
down by science, while the highest point of the functional range 
that may be regarded as normal, must be considered greatly below 
the highest scientific limit. The highest as well as the lowest de- 
mands of the different professions upon the centra! acuity differ 
greatly and we have no proper standard for their exact nuinerical 
estimation. 

Groenouw has proposed that it would be suitable to gather exact 
cbservations concerning the minimum of visual acuity sufficient for 
a certain vocation by examining the vision of workingmen in differ- 
ent factories and comparing the same with the work done on the 
wages earned. We would certainly gain a knowledge of what 
functional qualification may be necessary in a certain trade, but 
we do not believe that we can gain an exact knowledge of the lowest 
demands of the diflferent professions upon the ocular functions, as 
we can only find out by such examinations the case which has the 
lowest vision and how high is the earning value of this vision. So 
that, if among the personnel of a rortain trade one workman with 
a visual acuity of V* has been ahle to earn a living, it may be possi- 
ble that in the workmen of another factory a still lower acuity of 
vision, even J-i, may have allowed a certain individual to earn a 
living. But, if by exhausting the complete examinations of large 
numbers, we have eliminated the probability of finding lower values, 
even this might not preclude tlie possibility of finding the very low- 
est degree of vision which is suflicient for this particular trade. 
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kind of work the individual may follow. In the ease of a day 
laborer whose viaual functions are not much taxed in his woiit, the 
sudden reduction of wEwe vieion to y^ the normal would probably 
not prevent his working, but if the vision of a skilled mechanic 
should suddenly be reduced to ^, he will certainly have to stop, as 
he i» used to work with clear retinal impressions. In acknowledg- 
meat of these conditions, the courts have lately ^ven opinions in 
which the demands of the particular professions have been consid- 
ered. The German Imperial Insurance office (3, p. 250) seems to 
favor Buch principles. 

Considering the above, it is advisable to give movable boundaries to 
the economic limitations of vision. Let us accept the maximum limits 
as between J^ and l/a of the normal scientific standard forthe visual 
acuity and in the following our estimations will be made with these 
two values. The lowest professional limit of visual acuity is not in 
concurrence with the minimum scientific limit, for when the acuity 
of vision sufficient for working purposes has ended, there still re- 
mains an acuity that may be judged by the scientific standard. 
Zehender's proposition (53, p. 268), where he considers the lowest 
limit value of the professional acuity as Mo© of the normal scien- 
tific value of vision, cannot be supported. Professional work is 
impossible with only M^oo of the normal visual acuity. We would 
regard evMi a far higher degree of acuity as too low and believe that 
a standard for complete inability to earn should be fixed at J/ao 
of the normal visual acuity. In many cases even this limit of ^q 
would be too low, because there are vocations in which a higher 
limit than V^o would be insufficient. Silex (39 separate edition, 
p. €) thinks that in certain branches of the railroad service and in 
certain other trades or professions a visual acuity below VJ would 
be insufficient. It is, therefore, advisable to make the lowest eco- 
nomic limit of visual acuity a movable one and not to fix an un- 
changeable value. We therefore adopt for the lowest economic 
limit of the visual acuity two values, 0.05 { V20) and the standard 
■of Silex, 0.15 (about J^ or J^t of the normal visual acuity). 

Out of these four limit values the two maximums (0.75 and 
0.5) and the two minimums (0.15 and 0.05), we may construct two 
ranges within which the professional or economic limits may lie. 
One of these spheres or ranges would have as its highest limit 0.75 
<5-^), as the lowest 0.15 (about Vr), while the other range would 
be between 0.5 ( J^ ) and 0.05 ( J-^o) of the normal scient^c stan- 
dard for visual acuity. It is not necessary that the saiirnaximum 
and minimum limit values exiFit in both eyes; it is sufficient that 
they be shown in one eye, the other having a lesser acuity than that 
which we have declared as absolutely necessary for professional 
optic demuids. We believe that if the second eye in trades having 
higher visual demands, retains an accuracy of vision of Va.and in 
those having lesser demands, VS , we may speak, in a professional 
sense, of "sufficient visual acuitv." 
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The least acuity of vision found would only demonstrate with what 
email degree of vision an individual could learn a trade or by long 
practice be able to follow it, but it could not show how low the 
visual acuity of a former normal person might suddenly depreciate 
without making him unfit for his trade. Any one entering a pro- 
fession while young with a certain amount of defective vision may 
gain by practice full earning powers. The highly characteristic 
examples given by Oroenouw (11) show how much weakness of 
vision acquired in youth may exist without marring the earning 
capacity. 

There is quite a difference, however, in the case of a person, 
starting to learn a trade, having congenital poor sight or acquiring 
it in early youth, and therefore used to indistinct pictures on the 
Tetina, anid a case of a man with normal vision, accustomed to work 
wiUi clear retinal pictures, who, after an accident, may have to 
suddenly depend upon indistinct visual impressions. The same 
d^ree of vision sufficient in the former case would not be enough 
for the latter. It is, of course, possible that in the latter case, 
long continued practice might finally lead to sufficient recovery of 
the earning ability and the degree of visual acuity here existent 
might be considered as the least compatable with the profession. 
But such a rule could not be made generaTT For the recovery of a 
certain degree of the earning ability after diminution of the visual 
acuity ia not dependent upon the will of the individual, but upon 
other decisive factors. The age of the individual plays an im- 
portant role in this ultimate compensation. A younger man may 
easily overcome a high degree of disturbed vision and by practice 
recover the lost earning power; but in an older individual even a 
lesser degree of visual disturbance will never be overcome. Any 
intellectually gifted individual will be able to make use of indis- 
tinct retinal impressions in his work to a far greater extent than 
an intellectually dull one. The above factors show that a certain 
degree of visual acuity would be sufficient in one jjerson for a cer- 
tain vocation, while another could not work by it. 

Although exact figures as to the limits of the working acuity 
cannot be found by examination of patients, yet certain estimations 
may be made from experience. Josten (19b, p. 628) refers to the 
visual limits acceptable for military service. The instnietions for 
militari- service (8, p. 96) designate a diminished visual acuity to 
3^2 of thp normal as, "a small disability which does not destroy 
the general fitness." A visual acuity in both eyes that is between 
V5 and M is called "conditional"; and if it is V*or below, it is 
caHed "abpolnte unfitness." Josten (19 h, p. 528) adopts the mili- 
tary standard to business life as follows: "Diminution of the 
earning ability does not take place if there is ^ the normal visual 
acuity in both eyes." But, although this proposition of Josten is 
very simple and acceptable, yet in certain cases a shifting of the 
visual standard above J^ is necessary. This depends upon th<* 
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According to this standard we submit tables which divide the 
foUowerE of the differ^t manaiacturing vocations into two groups : 



GROUP L 

Trades requiring higher degrees of vi»ual acuity. Range 0.76 to 
0.15 (scientific standard) . 
The higher professions. 
Medicine. 
Theology. 
Ijaw. 
Art. 

Engineering. 

Students of all professione. 
Fine mechanics. 
Iron and steel workers. 
Boiling mill workers. 
Machinists and metal workers. 
Precious metal workers. 
Musical instrument makers. 
The linen industry. 
The textile industry. 
The silk industry. 
Paper workers. 
Leather workers. 
Garment makers. 
Printers. 

Marine employees. 

Railway and steamship employees (including city roads). 
Soldiers and sailors. 
Telegraph operators. 
Skilled labor generally. 

GROUP n. 

Trades requiring lower degrees of visual acuity. Range 0.50 to 
0.05 (scientific standard). 

Glass blowers. 

Mine workers. 

Quarry men. 

Builders. 

Pottery makers. 

Brick makers. 

Workers in mechanical industries. 

Employees in gas and water works. 
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Paper makers. 

Wood workers. 

Mill employees. 

Manufacturers of food articles. 

Sugar factory employes. 

Brewers and maltsters. 

Tobacco workers. 

Chimney sweeps. 

Street railway employees (horse cars). 

Employees of elevators and wine cellars. 

Teamsters. 

Bargemen on inland waters (rivers, etc.). 

Farmers, etc. 

Day laborers, etc. ' 

Unskilled labor generally. 

Individual members of certain trades do not have exactly the 
same visual demands made upon them; some andcr certain cir- 
cumstances may have much higher and others lower visual 
requirements. In the course of our work, in certain cases, 
we must remember this fact and not judge all the members of the 
some trade by the same standard. The railroad employees have 
been officially divided into iixed classes, and if the other trades 
could be 80 treated, the physician would know exactly into what 
class he should put the individual case. We do not desire to force 
our propositions upon the associations, physicians or officials. We 
desire, however, that the forgoing shall be considered before gen- 
erally adopted principles be introduced into practice. It is cer- 
tainly advisable to reach some definite agreement as soon aa possi- 
ble, as hitherto there has been a disposition among oculists to 
consider only the results of the scientific eiamlnation of the visual 
acuity as the basis for the valuation of the conditions arising in 
practical life. If the estimation of the result of the amount of 
damage arising from ocular injuries is to be made in a just man- 
ner according to actual conditions, this custom must be abandoned. 

Our views regarding the difference between the scientific and 
working standards of visual acuity can claim far more extensive 
practical consideration than that which relates alone to the sub- 
ject in hand of ocular injuries (Chapter XIX). All profes- 
sions or vocations which make admission dependent upon a certain 
degree of vision would do well to remember that practical visual 
acuity and that of scientific standard are entirely different things 
and that an individual may have, for working purposes, a fall 
amount of vision who by the scientific standa^ shows a deficit. 
This fact has been ignored in the past, it being considered that an 
individual with defective visual acuity according to the scientific 
standard must have the same defect in his working life. Individu- 
als have been refused admittance to trades on ocular grounds, al- 
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though if their vision had been measured accordiog to the economic 
and not by the scientific Btandard, they could have pursued their 
vocations. The authors have many times seen how much at vati- 
ance the purely scientific examination of the visual acuity could 
be with the demands made by practical work. The management 
of the German roads have lately taken this into consideration, 
Magnus' suggeations having been accepted since January 1, 1893, in 
the Breslau Railroad Company as regards the qualifications of 
railroad employees. Their requirements do not now include "nor- 
mal" acuity of vision by the "scientific standard," but only "lu^- 
dcnt visual acuity;" the authorities having thus acknowledged that 
an estimation of the vision required in railroad employes should 
be made by the practical economic or professional standard rather 
than that of the scientific. Sehmoeckel (36) and Silex (39) have 
lately divided the employees of railways into two classes similar to 
our proposition. In these, one eye is to have at least J^ (Schmoeo- 
kel) or ^ (Silex) and the other V^ ; and in the other class one 
eye must have at least ^ (Schmoeckel) or ^/a (Silei) and the- 
other 3^ or J>-^ of the normal visual acuity. Schmoeckel thus 
divides the different branches of railway employes according to the- 
vigual demands made upon them, into the following groups : 

Group I. — Without glasses on one eye at least a visual acuity 
of 5^ , on the other J^ of the seientiflc standard : Locomotive em- 
ployees (engineers and firemen), station employees, switchmen, 
flagmen, yardmen, 

Oroup II. — With or without glasses on one eye at least a visual 
acuity of ^ and on the other l^ of the scientific standard: 
Wipers, wagonmasters, brakemen, guards, conductors, baggage- 
masters, ware housekeepers, freight masters, porters, watchmen, des- 
patchers, roa dm asters. 

The two groups proposed by Silex contain about the same di- 
visions, only he puts brakemen into Group I., whereas they are put. 
into the second group by Schmoeckel. 

In America the tendency is to demand the highest visual quali- 
fications from prospective railway employes, the full scientific stan- 
dard of "^i. (1.0) being required by many railroads and being 
demanded as essential by the consulting oculists of the principal 
systems. It must, however, he observed that what we call normal 
visual acuity is a very relative term, so that ^?^b, the usual 
standard, may in a good light he read by a young person with re- 
duced visual acuity, when his real economic standard is ^$^t , or- 
'>% (Thomson 45, p. 349). 

Allport (1) recently inquired into the conditions existent in 
the United States relative to the vision required of railroad em- 
ployes, and in response to a circular letter received specific aaiswera 
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from 64 railroads operatiBg 90,950 rmiea of road; there being 244 
prominent railroad companies in the United States which cover* 
205,638 miles of road. Pif ty-three out of 64 roada exacted systematic 
eye and ear examinations, about 50 per cent, requiring such examina- 
tions of all men directly engaged in moving and operating trains, 
in giving and receiving signals, sncb as engineers, firemen, con- 
ductors, brakemen, yardmen, signalmen, switchmen, etc. This 
examination is made by a railway employee, such as the superin- 
tendent, trainmaster, etc., and doubtful cases are sent to the eye 
and ear surgeon. Nine roads have a regularly employed ocnliat. 
In three the men are examined by the railway surgeon, and doubt- 
ful cases are referred to an oculist. In three the examinations are 
made by surgeons of Railway Belief Associations. The standard re- 
ijuired is various. In 23 it is claimed that "perfect eyes" are re- 
quired of both old and new employees. In 16 perfecti<Hi is required 
in new men and reasonable concessions made to old employees. In 
one road engineers and firemen must possess of '%i in one eye 
and ^?4ii in the other; conductors, flagmen, brakemeai, switch- 
men, must have a vision of ^?^xx i^ one eye and '$^j. in the 
other; ail others must have "^-ii, in both eyee. One road demands 
75 per cent, of the normal function, etc. This shows that the 
scientific standards required are decidedly differrait. We are, how- 
ever, fast coming to the conclusion that a practically perfect work- 
ing or economic standard of vision should be required for new men 
and that they should not have any grade of refractive error, such 
as hyperopia over 2.5 D, which would ultimately render their 
distant vision poor, as owing to the dust and exposure of railway 
service, the vision should be normal without the correction of any 
refractive error by glasses. 

Allport (1) divides the railway employees into two classes ac- 
cording to their specific vocations. 

Class A.— la which the vision is required to be at least ^^„ 
in one eye and ^^i. in the other, and which must be reached 
without glasses ; distance glasses are not allowed on duty. 

Class B. — In which the vision shall be at least '^j. in one 
«ye and '^^ in the other, and in which the employee is not only 
allowed to wear glasses, but is reqnired to do so if the refractive ' 
error is such that it is necessary to bring vision up to the proper 
standard. 

Class A. — Engineers, firemen, conductors, brakemen, switch- 
men, signalmen, switch-tenders and engine-dispatchers. 

Class B. — Track foremen, bridge foremen, crossing fiagmen, ' 
bridge tenders, gatemen, train baggagemen, telegraph operators, 
station agents and station baggagemen. 

Williams (48) makes about the same subdivision of the classes 
and demands the following : 
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Cl(U8 A. — Engineers, firemeB. For entrance to the service or 
promotion, "%» or average normal Vision in each eye, re-exam- 
ination every three years not less than ^Mu with both eyes 
open without glaaaes. 

Class B. — For entrance to the service or promotion "5-ii in 
one eye and not leas than 25^^ in the other and for re-examina- 
tionevery three years not less than ^^l with both eyes open with- 
out glasses. 

Thus in Gennany the application of the full scientific stan- 
dard to the cases of railway employees has been abandoned and 
visual acuity of J/^ or H is regarded as sufficiently high, and, 
therefore, we may consider this quantity as the normal economic 
standard or 1.0. As these considerations will be ultimately ac- 
cepted, it is perhaps advisable to adapt our test letters to the pro- 
fessional standard. This may be easily done on the examination 
cards now in use, if we would mark the lines on Jager's types or 
Snellen's cards (see Plates II., Ill,), which are equivalent to 5^ 
or ^ of the scientific standard as the full professional acuity for 
the higher trades and ?^ or J^ that for trades demanding less 
visual acuity. The German Ministry of Eailroads (38) has lately 
divided its employees into different classes as regards their visual 
demands and has therewith given the examining physician a basis 
for judgment of the ocular earning ability in the individual case. 
It would be desirable that the Accident Insurance Companiea and 
Bailioads of America and the managements of other vocations de^ 
mandlng specific visual qualifications, would do the same thing with 
all applicants. 

When we have thus placed the meaning of economic visual 
acuity within materially narrower limits than that which the sci- 
ence of ophthalmology permits, we must not forget that our charts 
used for ^timation of the visual acuity correspond only with the 
scientific standard. Thus in each case the remaining degree of 
visual acuity according to the scientific standard found by the 
physician in the case of the injured person should be transposed 
into that of the economic standard before it may be used for esti- 
mating the damage to the earning ability. This is done in the 
following table : 
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TABLE B. 



0.75 _ 1 






0.50 — 1 






0.70 _ 0,9166.. 


^ 
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0.45 — 0.8888... 
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0.65 _ o,sa3.. 
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'°Ai 


0.40 — 0.7777.. 


= 
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0.60 _ 0,750 .. 


^ 


M. 


0.35 — 0.6666... 


^ 


V» 


0A5 — 0,6666.. 
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0.30 = 0.5.555... 


= 
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0.50 — 0.5S13.. 


= 
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0.25 — 0.4444... 


= 


Vi 


0.45 — 0,500 .. 


^ 


5^2 


0.20 — 0.3333... 
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0.40 — 04166.. 


= 
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0.15 = 0.2222... 
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0.35 — 0,33.33.. 


= 


Yt^ 
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= 


Vi 


0.30 — 0,260 .. 


^ 


M2 


0.06 — 0.000 






0.26 — 0,1666,. 


KK 


Ms 








0.20 — 0,0833.. 


= 


H= 








0.15 = 0,000 













In tallies which follow, by which the etate of the earning 
ability in eascB of different ocular injuries is eetimated, the calcu- 
lation is always based upon the values altered b^ above, but 
as this Taluation is not yet generally accepted and the fixing 
of the acuity of vision is generally done according to the method 
of Snellen, we have also given the degrees according to scien- 
tific standard. It mnst be remembered that in all our tables tfie 
amounts of visual acuity correspond with the scientific values 
transformed as above into the professional ones. Thns with visual 
acuity of 0.4, its economic value is not 0.40 but 0.7i77 , . , if the 
injured pereon has a profession with slight visual demands; but 
if it requires a higher degree of vision, the scientific standard 
of visual acuity, 0.4, would be transformed into 0.4166 . . , with 
which the calculation is made. 

We show, figuratively, the relations between the scientific and 
the economic visual acuities in Plate I. (Frontispiece). In this 
drawing the degrees of vision in the absciss and the ordinate axis 
are marked,at intervals of 0.01, so that five of these are always taken 
together; the absciss as well as the ordinate axis are divided by this 
into 20 equal parts. The curve of the scientific visual acuity is 
marked as a coarse black line (I) and because this progresses gradu- 
ally, it has been equally divided. Economic vision will not suffer 
very much if the acuity falls off 0.05, because the difference 
between 1 and 0.95 is so little that it will scarcely be noticed. But, 
if the aonify falls off further, a point will soon be reached where 
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every losu affects the working capacity, and if the vision falle be- 
low tbifi point, for instance, to 0. "05, then it has no economic value 
whatever, and when it reaches this lowest point and further de- 
preciates, vision will be professionally of no importance. Corres- 
ponding with these facts, the two curves of the economic visual 
acuities should not be marked as grades; the beginning and end of 
the curves should deviate, as we have shown, but these deviations 
are so little that we have divided them similarly to that of the scien- 
tific standard. The fine line (II) shows the course of economic 
vision for higher, and the broken (III) line for trades having lesser 
visual demands. As the drawing shows, both curves start together 
with the absciss-axis, and then when the climax of the demands is 
reached, they run parallel. 

We have also evolved test types corresponding to those of 
Jager for proximal vision and to Snellen's for distant vision (see 
Plates II and III). The ordinary Snellen test cards may be used 
in the same way by reducing the scientific standards to economic 
terms. 

§13. The Economic Limiis of the Vtevai Field and their Estima- 
iion. 

The limits of peripheric vision are to be r^arded from either 
a scientific or an economic standpoint, and as has been shown in 
discnssing the visual acuity are quite different. Peripheric limita- 
tions or even greater defects of the field of vision, if only in one 
eye, and under certain circumstances, a mod^-ate limitation of the 
visual fields of both eyes, will not impair their earning capacity. We 
would only regard limitation of the field of vision as entitled to 
an indemnification, if the limits for white in the binocular field are 
temporal 70°, superior 40°, inferior 60°; and in the monocular 
type, temporal 70°, nasal 45°, superior 40°, inferior 6fi°. Thia 
corresponds to those limitations which Haab (15, Table I., figure 
la) adopts as the narrowest ones admissible, nnder normal condi- 
tions. The suggestion of Schroeter (37, p. 16) is very useful in 
estimating the amount of economic damage to the field of vision. 
Therefore, like Schroeter, we divide the binocular field into three 
zones of 30° each: the first from the outermost periphery to 60°, 
the second from 60° to 30°, and the third from 30° to the point of 
fixation (Plate IV., figure 1), It is evident that these three zones 
do not have the same value functionally; the inner one has the 
most, the outer the least, but nevertheless as it complicates the 
subject too much we do not give them a different value like 
Schroeter does. We are of the opinion that the functional differ- 
ences of these zones can hardly render itself felt economically, for 
the outermost zone of the field of vision represents a much greater 
range of the retina than the central, and the intermediate one 
represents a greater range than the inner one. But what the outer 
zone lacks in functional ability compared with the two others, it 
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mftkes op by its gre&ter extent, so that for practical use the ex-' 
tent of theidifferent zones is compensated for by the relative differ- 
ence in the functional ability; therefore we gire each of these 
zones the same value. The entire binocnlar field of vision P, vonld 
be composed of three factore of equal Talae. According to this all 
defects of the field of vision could be given their numerical valoa- 
tiott, for instance, vith the loss of one eye we would lose Va of the 
binocular field, with a homonymous hemianopsia f^, etc. In 
paragraph 11 we have noted the reasons for introducing the 'visual 
field as a root value into the formula for the visual act. 

§14. The Economic Relations of the Ocular MuaciUalare and 
their Esiimatioti. 

The outer ocular muscles have their peculiar relations to the 
earning power. In view of the fact that the binocular act of 
vision in its earning relations may only be r^arded as preserved if 
all the ocular muscles be unimpaired, the functional disturbance of 
one single ocular muscle is a l^d one, because with the paralysis of 
one muscle diplopia appears and immediately suspends the binocu- 
lar act, causing thereby complete exclueion of the affected eye. 
Therefore, if Iwth eyes are functional and tlie act of vision was 
binocular, a paralysis of one ocular muscle should be regarded 
from an economic standpoint in the same light as the complete 
loss of one eye, and the diminution of the earning ability 
must be the same as the loss of one eye, even if it 
be only temporar}'. Less consideration should be claimed 
for the loss of the function of one ocular muscle if the 
act were previously monocular. In such a case the loss of one 
muscle is only an inconvenience or may be termed a small injury. 
We regard the action of the outer ocular musculature as a sum of 
different muscular actions, corresponding with the number of the 
outer muscles, which makes a sum of six individual functions. 
By omitting one muscle, the muscular action will appear in the 
formula for the act of vision as a fraction, 5^. The fact that the 
six outer muscles of the eye are not of the same relative value for 
the earning capacity has also to Ixj considered. Quite different 
demands are made by certain vocations; for instance, in the case 
of miners, the rectus superior is particularly needed (Nieden 31), 
while in other trades it is but little used. In all factors demanding 
clear vision in the distance, as that of sailors, the rectus eitemus 
is more used than in those professions whose work is near the eye; 
in the latter the rectus intemus is the most prominent muscle and 
for general use we think that the internal rectus should be given 
Ihe most prominent place as regards the eaminfr capacity. This 
varying value of the outer ocular mu=cles in the different pro'essions 
makes the valuation somewhat difficult; for. if we gaugi; the mus- 
cles by the standard put for one certain vocation, we would make a 
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mistake. For instance, if we give the Taluation to the rectus 
superior that is needed in the case of a miner, it woald be OTer- 
Talnation for most of the other professions and an under-valuation 
of the other muscles. It is, therefore, for ordinary purposes, neces- 
sary to r^ard the outer ocular muecies as of equal value and to 
^ve each 3^ of the total. But in special cases we can do justice to 
the demands of the different professions and when necessary value 
them higher, for instance, J^ or 5^ . We have deemed it necessary 
to introduce the muscular action as a root value in the full formula 
for the act of vision (§ 11, p. 30.) 

In only exceptional cases could injuries of the intrinsic muscles 
(affecting the accommodation or the pupil) have any apecial in- 
fluence upon the earning ability, because, by the use of suitable 
convex glassee, the derangement may be overcome. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



§15. The Meaning and Estimation of the Abilittf to Compete. 

(K of our formula for the earning abUity.) 

As we have explained in Chapter IV. the ability to compete is 
one of the three factors composing the full earning ability. We 
have shown that this is the least valuable of the three and that it 
should be inserted into the formula with a smaller value than the 
other factors. We will make a few remarks regarding the position 
this factor takes in the eetimation of the injury to the ocular earn- 
ing ability. 

When an indiridual receives an accidental injury, especially 
that of vision, the damage to him is a double one. First, there is 
the impairment of Mb working ability from the results of the acci- 
dent in that he cannot perform as good or as much work as for- 
merly, and second his chances for obtaining work quickly and 
easily are less. This second factor is not so unessential as one 
might suppose. Practical experience shows that the one-eyed per- 
son not only has more difficulty in finding employment, but that 
in some factories his visual disorder makes it difficult for him to 
retain his employment. Workmen with sound eyes are preferred 
by most employers of labor and from their standpoint, certainly 
not without reason. The injured person, therefore, has a right to 
claim not alone a compensation for the impairment of his capacity 
for work but also the difficulty which he encounters in making the 
most of this capacity. Therefore, in estimating the impairment 
of the earning ability, we have always and under all circumstances 
to consider the diminution of the ability to compete. 

The ability to compete is a conception resulting from a com- 
bination of heterogenic elements of which a part lies in the indi- 
vidual himself and is affected by the condition of his health, hia 
knowledge, etc., while another portion ie beyond his control. It is 
this latter element the world values in judging the ability of the 
individual. The ability to compete in the labor market, the possi- 
bility of finding employment, is fixed, therefore, by the physical and 
mental ability of the individual as well as by the way others judge 
of it. If we apply this reasoning to the organ of vision, the ability 
to compete of each individual will depend firstly upon the ability 
of the visual organ and secondly upon the way others are judging 
its condition; an example should render this clear. Supposing 
some one has suffered an injury to one eye and seeks employment, 
his chances of obtaining the desired work will depend first, upon 
hia visual powers and secondly, upon the way the employer judges 
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them. The employer will be willing to give or refuse work to this 
particular individuBl accordiug to how he regards the injury of the 
eye as detrimental for the performance of his particular work. If 
we desire to state the ability as a numerical quantity, we must con- 
sider such conditions, which wo think we can do by the following: 

Thk Part op the Ability to Compete That Each Inw- 
viDUAL Sdpplies BY HiMBELy, in our case the ability of his organ 
of vision, we bring forward into the formula under normal con- 
ditions when we insert the expression for the normal act of vision, 

C 1'^ }rM, bnt in the case of accidents the impaired value of the 
act of vision should be put in as the lowest value in the root. In 
Chap. IV, § 9, we have given the reasons for accepting the ability to 
compete as the lowest value and we have likewise shown that the 
ability to compete is of less value in the formula for the earning 
ability E than the other factors, t. e., it has a emalter influence upon 
the value of E than tliL' others. We have, therefore, adopted the 
ability to compote K a^ a root value. For, if K be reduced by an 
impairing of tne act of vision, it becomes a proper fraction, for in- 

rtance. — , Now the root of a proper fraction is always greater 

than the fraction itself; the value of K after the impairment if it 

is taken as a roof value can not any more l»e bnt it must be 

greater, for instance. ■ - . By taking K as a root, its value, in the 

case of a visual impairment, is greater than it would have been if 
K without root would have been taken into the calculation. And 
as the amount of the earning ability is directly fixed by the 
amount of the ability to compete, K exercises less influence upon 
the earning ability than the other factors, as soon as we insert K as 
root in the formula for the earning ability. The full formula 

Thb Part of tiie Ability to Compbtb Not Depbndino Upon 

THE InIHVIDUAL, IN OlH CaSK NoT UpON THB CONDITION OF THB 

Eyes, BtJT TTpox the Judgment of the Employer, we ren- 
der by the exponent of the root which we chose for K : tnking 

a small exponent the value of will be enhanced to a less extent 

and if we take a large exponent to a higher extent. If we enhance 
the value of the ability to compete by taking a greater root ex- 
ponent, as the earning ability increases as much as the ability to 
compete becomes greater, the earning ability will be greater accord- 
ing to the size of the roof exponent. If we would indicate that the 
employer regards a certain ocular impairment as an important di- 
minishment of the working capacity we would take a smaller ex- 
ponent, but if we intend to show that an ocular impairment is of 
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less importance to the employer, we would take a greater one. A^'e, 
therefore, choose for all slight and moderate viaua! impalnnenta 
a different root exponent than for the serious ones; therefore, for 
the slight impsirments we give the ability to compete the root ex- 
ponent 10, but if the impairment of central vision is serious, i. e., 
in the case of professions with higher visual demands if it falls be- 
low 0.15 and in those with leas demands below 0.05, and instead of 
the root exponent 10 we take llie exponent 5 for these professions 
-with greater visual demajids and the exponent 7 for those with lees. 
The same is to be done in the case of the complete loss of one eye 
or in the case of the loea of the eyeball. If we think that the aes- 
thetic differences between simple blindness of the scientific standard 
without injury to the looks of the eye and the loss of the eyeball, or, 
for instance, the formation of a bad looking eye, as leucoma or 
stsphyloma are greater, we may give expression to our opinion by 
choosing a great root exponent for the ability to compete in the case 
of simple blindness without deformity. By leaving the selection 
of the root exponent to the judgment of the calculator, sufficient 
room is given for the individunl conception of each case ; thus our 
formula adapts itself to the peculiarities of the individual case and 
to the judgment of the physician, avoiding thereby a rigid form and 
doing justice to both parties. Therefore, in forming a special esti- 
mation of the ability to compete we first fijc the amount of the 
injury to the act of vision in each case, and upon this depends that 
part of the ability to compete which the individual furnishes him- 
self. As regards the second part, in certain cases it will be found 
that while there is no or but little actual injury to the visual sense 
itself, yet certain injuries of the eye disturb the relations of the 
individual to the employer. 

Such a case as the following is often experienced in practice : 
A man has his cornea burned by lime which leads to the formation 
of leucoma and diminishes the visual acuity of that eye to 0.25 of 
the normal, the other eye remaining well. Thus, although such an 
individual is not optically impaired for his work because the normal 
eye allows the undisturbed following of his trade, the chances of his 
finding work have become less. A great many employers would 
hesitate to take into their service a man with a baa looking eye, 
who shows so plainly the effects of the injury or who, he knows, 
can see normally only with one eye ; in spite of the fact that in such 
a case an actual impairment has not taken place the ability to com- 
pete is certainly diminished. We are consequently in the peculiar 
position of estimating an ocular impairment of the abilitv to ram- 
pete when there is no real defect of working vision. Thus we think 
we can meet these difficult conditions in the best manner if we ex- 
press the diminution of the ability to compete in all cases by the 
arithmetical proportion of the visual acuity of both eye*. The 
ability to compete is in fact a quantity which is almost identical 
with the net of vision but not dependent upon it as the maximum 
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uf the vieual acuity in botli eyes. In our example we BuppoBe that 
the vision of one eye remains normal while that of the other was 
diminished to 0.35, consequently the numerical expression for the 
ability to compete would be : 

l/T + 0,26 .,— 



F P V (mi ID) mt m* lUi nit) {m/ Ub' nu' nu' nu' m4 ) 

The reasons for expresEing the impairmeDt of the ability to 
compete by the arithmetical propoition of the central acuities of 
both eyes are the following : Even if a diminishment of the binocular 
acuity of vision cannot be proven scientifically where one eye Ib 
alone affected, profesBionally the binocular vision has not the same 
value as formerly. If we unite the normal vision of the one eye 
and the impaired one of the other by the mathematical expression 
of the arithmetical proportion, the value of the normal acuity will 
be diminished by the size of the injury to the other eye; we then 
use this arithmetical proportion as the root value with the exponent 
10 and thus provide that the normal vision ia hut slightly reduced 
by the impairment of the vision in the other eye. By this means 
the practical conditions may be satisfactorily considered. If one 
of the other factors entering into the economic act of vision be im- 
paired, for instance, the peripheric vision, while all the other fac- 
tors as well as the central acuity remain untouched, the impairment 
of the factor in question should he used in such a manner that we 
first insert it into the expression for the normal act of vision as 
the tenth root in the calculation. For instance, from an accident 
only the field of vision has suffered and if it is only two-thirds of 
its original range while the central acuity and the muscles remain 
unchanged, we enter into the formula for the normal professional 
act of vision for the field of vision P the value two-thirds. The 
formula for the ability to compete would thus be: 

f C X / % P )^ (mi m, m, m, ms iDi) (mi' m/ m,' m,' mt' tn«') 

If several of the factors be damaged at the same time, the 
amount of such damage has to be inserted into the formula as the 
xth root. For instance, the central acuity of vision in both eyes 
diminishes to 0.30 (ficientific Value), while the field of vision be 
limited to one-third, these values for the acuity and the field would 
have to be first entered into the formula of the working act as an 
arithmetical proportion, being changed correspondingly while the 
numerical vahie of the mu.srnlar action would remain the same, the 
formula then would be; 



' m/ mj' m.' m/ m/) 
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and if we enter this below the tenth root, the formula would be 
transposed into : 



» 2 

If one eye be entirely lost, the disorder of the visnal act would 
be represented, in vocations with higher visual demands, the fifth 
root, and in suGh with less demands the seventh root. The same 
calculation may be done for serious disorders which have the same 
relations as the loss of one eye. 
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CHAPTER Vffl. 



THE UETHOD OF CALCULATION WITH THE FORMULA 
OF HAGNU& 



§16. What Does this Formvla Meant 

Ih Our Fobmdla fob the Ocular Eaenino Ability, E—=FyK 

the visual act being F and V K the ability to compete, by resolviDg the 
act of vision F into its phyBiologie factors necessary for the earning 
abiIity,C is the maximal central visual acuity,? the visual field and 
M the muscular action (Chap. VI., § 11-14), we had acquired the 

expression: F^C («■».) l^P V M for the physiologic act while 

for the ability to compete V^K we had (Chap. VI., § 11-14) : 



nt-V? 



'^' + '^rp>M. 



The complete formula for the ocular earning ability being the 
following : 



E =* c (m.j y P 



KM f-i 



At the first glance it might seem that our formula has too much 
of the mathematical stamp and that its handling does not seem 
easy nor convenient, and it has been called "too complicated" 
(Groenouw 13). But this reproach only shows that those making 
it did not comprehend or understand its meaning. This formula 
is the numerical expression for the normal visual earning ability, 
and while this is a composite quantity its mathematical expression 
must, of course, be composite. This is especially true, for each of 
the factors entering into the normal visual earning ability may be 
impaired and must have an individual influence upon the calcu- 
lation. If we try to simplify the complicated relations they could 
only be forced, and an arbitrary speculation substituted for its own 
composite character. The formulas of Zehender and Groenouw 
are certainly not real mathematical expressions for the ocular earn- 
ing ability, but only mathematical results of arbitrary supposi- 
tions. By the construction of such seemingly simple formulas we 
depart entirely from the line of conduct nature itself follows and 
get into devious tracks of arbitrary hypotheses. Our duty is to 
give expression to the ocular eaminjr ability in a mathematical 
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maimer accordiog to its nature, but in doing this we must not 
create a formula made easier to handle, but which ib nothing but an 
arbitrary conception. Arithmetical siraplicity could only be arriTed 
at by the waiving of the natural relatione. While an exact mathe- 
matical rendering of these may not be so very convenient, we may 
expect that results may be gained which correspond with the actual 
conditions. By doing so, such reductio ad absurdum cannot be 
found, as is the case with the simple hypothetic formulas of Zehen- 
der and Groenouw. The arithmetical results of introducing human 
beings with three seeing eyes, or nine eyes, or cyclopia, or arriving 
at the conclusion that one-eyedness is identical with the entire loaa 
of the ocular earning ability, cannot be excused or made acceptable 
by the arithmetical simplicity of the formula. 

§17. Can Figuring tenth the Formula Be Made More Oonvenientt 

In our last paragraph we had to defend our formula from the 
reproach of being too complicated, hut, under all circumstances, it 
is the truest mathematical expression of natural conditions and has 
to be mode the starting point for every calculation. We may, how- 
ever, try to make it more convenient, as it must be admitted that 
the separate figuring of the individual factors with the root values 
certainly offers difficulties to the inexperienced mathematician and, 
therefore, a way has to he found which, while retaining absolutely 
the formula, materially facilitates and Biniplifies the calculation. 
Thia we do as follows: 

In plate V we delineate each of the factors of our formula in 
a curve in such a manner that the individual curves give the con- 
dition of this factor within its working range. For instance, in 
plate V, line I shows the geometric course of peripheric vision, if 
the scientific value of P as absciss and the econnmie value ^ P are 
taken as ordinates: line II represents the geometric course of the 
muscular action, if the scientific value of M as absciss and the 
. economic or actual value Y M arc taken as ordinates. The three 
lines. III, IV and V, show in an analogous manner the ability to 
compete in its different values, using the 5th, 7th or Iftth root. By 
the assistance of these eun^es we may ascertain, in a given case, the 
economic value of the impairment of every factor of our formula. 
We first ascertain the amount of impairment on the absciss reprfr- 
senting the scientific valuation, then we traco vertically the corre- 
sponding line from this point on the chart, and at the intersecting 
point where we meet the ordinate on the left of^the curve, is the 
economic value of the damage. By this method, the very incon- 
venient handling of the root values and separate figuring of the 
single factors of the formulae mnv bo avoided. Thus, withwny , 
great amount of niathcmaticnl calculation, we may estimate the 
.economic value of each dnmazc nf the different factors shown in 
the tables. 
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In comparing the efltimation louiid in this way, with that re- 
salting from actual calculation, we will find a certain difference 
which might be even in unfavorable cases aa much as 1, 5 or 2.0, 
but which will be generally much less. Such a difference can hard- 

. ly be avoided, because the drawing of the curvea and the mathe- 
matical calculation can not be exactly in congmity; but as in the 
fourth part of this book we give a tabular exposition of all values 
gained arithmetically, we are always enabled to compare these with 
those found in the curves. Esact reading of the curves leads to 

. accuracy of the result. By this method, the handling of our for- 
mula ia materially simplified, so that its use offers no difQculty I 
whatever. In order to prove this, we will present some cases to 
show the reader its convenience. 

§18. Calculation with the Formvia. 
To recapitulate our formula : 

E — C »^ y^M y ^!^ f W M 
C being the maximal central visual acuity, K F the visual field, and 

V~i& the action of the extrinsic muscles and r -^-^ — K P K M 

is the ability to compete. The latter is composed (Chap. YII., 
§ 15) of the arithmetical proportion of the central visual acuity of 

both eyes - „ — ', the peripheric vision V^p and the muscular ac- 
tion V~}£ , with the provision that we make the root exponent higher 
or lower, as the ease may be, of the value 6, 7 or 10. Let na now 
figure some examples by the aid of this formula : 

Example I. In a simple case, one eye having suffered a tra\i- 
matic diminution of the visual acuity which has a value of i/^ or 
0.5, according to the soientific standard. This injured person fol- 
lows d trade which has higher visual demands, for instance, is a 
skilled iron worker. In such a case the maximum C, remains un- 
changed, because this is the higher visual acuity of the sound eye 
which remains the same. C, is therefore^l, Vv the visual field, 

and )'~M the muscular action, remain unchanged. These three 
factors represent each the value 1. In this ease the unknown qunn- 

'tity is the ability to compete, \ ^LX.^ ^ pY M 

Ci +Cf ^ 

—^- being the arithmetical proportion of the central visual 

acuity of both eyes C, the uninjured ej'e, remains^l;C> the in- 
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jnred eye, should be reduced accordiog to our snppofiition to 0.5 
of the scientific Btandard. Looking now on plate I on the absciss 
for the scientific value 0.5 trace this line upwards until we meet 
the ecMlomie curve (II), and from the point where the line cuts 
the curve we go to the left and find there on the ordinate the 
economic value of the scientific estimation for the acuity of vision. 
As the plate xhowg, this is about 0.58. By inserting this value in 

the arithmetical proportion of the acuity for both eyes, into-^ — 

we have ^ =■ 0.79. This we insert into the factor 

f ^''t^ VTVU ' "^ ""^^ ''"^ V 0.79 TpYm in which fp 

and Km" are each = 1; the whole value is then V'a79 "x 1 X 1. 
Ab this is only a slight injury the ability to compete cannot be 
impaired very much, consequently we make the root csponent 

I = 10. This value V 0.79 X 1 X 1 we can find in plate V, 
curve V. We look aimply on the absciEa for the value 0.79, trace 
the line from there upwards until we meet tnrve V, going from 
there to the left we find on the ordinate the value 0.972. If we 
insert thin value into the formula we would find E =" 
1 X 1 X 1 X 0.972, and as E, in our formula, has always been 
a fraction of 1, it must he multiplied by 100 if it would be repre- 
sented as a percentage. We have then for E— =97.20. If we compare 
this value 97.20 with the example I (given in the first edition, 
Magnus, p. 90), which was 97.69, we observe that the difference 
between trie two values is very small. 

Example II. As a second case we will take impairment of the 
visual acuity in both eyes, one having only scientific standard of 
0.3, the other of 0.4. The injured person may have a vocation de- 
manding higher visual powers. How would we here figure with 
our formula ? 



jYvit y?-'t'^r p rs 



.c_ 2 

The factor C (maximum) i. e., the highest value of binocular 
visual acuity or what is in this case the same thing, the visual 
acuity of the better eye. As the scientific value is equal to 0.4, on 
plate I we look on the absciss for this value, go to the curve and 
find that it is professionally equal to 0.41. The professional valu- 
ation of the different values for tlif visual acuity may also be found 
on Table B, p. 39.) 

The factor \ P remains unchanged =• 1. 

The factor \/ M remains unchanged = 1, 
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The factor y^^^^yY><V}l which is the ability to compete 

will be changed only in the part — ^ — because the field of vision 

and the ocular muecles are not impaired ; both will, therefore, be=l. 

This part — ^ — would resolve itself in the following manner as 

the scientific acuity in one eye has diminished to 0.4 and in the 
other to 0.3, as we find out by the curve, the scientific standard 

0.4 corresponds with 0.41 and 0.3 with 0.25; "t is therefore 
The entire factor of the ability 



to competeyiiiL^xrrrM would be, if we enter the values i 



place of each part: V 0.33X1X1) and the economic equivalent of 
this value we can find directly on plate V. We have only to decide 
if the eyes have been disfigured from leucomata of the cornea re- 
sulting from the injur)' and if from the seethetic standpoint the 
ability to compete has suffered. If this be the case, we take for 
the root exponent 5 and look on plate Y on the absciss for 0.33 ; 
from there we trace upwards till we meet curve III and read to 
the left on the ordinate the economic value 0.806. The ability to 
compete would, therefore, be equal to 0.806. If we now enter all 
the values we found into our formula we transpose it as follows : 



B^c^.xCpxnrx F ^-|^ X rT X VH. 

E — 0,41 X 1 X 1 X 0.806 — 0.33046 which in the form 
of a percentage equals 33.064 per cent. But, if we should take in 
the foregoing example a slighter impairment of the ability to com- 
pete and figure it, not with the exponent 5 but with the exponent 
10, we would receive the result E=37.331 per cent. The earning 
ability in this case would be 4.285 per cent greater. These ex- 
amples should be sufficient to explain our methods. 

We now see that calculating with our formula ie really simple. I 
All we need is to insert the values of the individual factors into the I 
formula as we find them on the plates. When this simple pro- I 
cedure is done, the formula has been reduced to an easy muHipli- ' 
cation example. As we have said before, by reading the curves 
ttie values found are often a little different from those by full calcu- 
lation ; but as this differeuce is not great and may be avoided to a 
great extent by a careful reading, this fact deserves but little con- 
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Bideration. Besides this, the values fouad by reading the diagrams 
may at any time be regulated by oompariog them with the tabulated 
values compiled in part IT. 

We believe that by construction of the curres, the calculation 
has been bo simplified that in spite of the seemingly complicated 
compositioa of our formula, it can be done by even an inexperienced 
mathematician. Beservation must be made in cases where the in- 
jured person had possessed before the time of the accident only one 
eye or was weak sighted. In such cases special modifications of ^ 
the calculation have to be made which will be explained in the fol- 
lowing chapters. 
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Special Consideration of Various Ocular Injuries 
and Visual Defects. 
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INJURIBB OF THE V18UAI, FIELD. 



CHAPTER IX. 



§19. The Eelative Importance of Disturbances of the Visual Field. 

In estimating defects of the visual field we should remember 
that two-thirds of the binocular field belongs to and is controlled 
by both eyes (yellow area of Fig.l, plate IV.) Under certain cir- 
cumstances these disordera have only monocular effects. For in- 
stance, in the case of nasal hemianopsia (Scbroeter 38, p. 19 and 
our Plate IV, Fig. 3.) Such limited disorders are not considered 
detrimental to the earning ability because the field of vision does 
not suffer restriction of its normal limits. 

An experienced calculator may easily ascertain the arithmetical 
values of the different defects of the visual field, but for complete- 
ness' sake we here develop these values for a series of disorders 
which may bo inserted into the formula for the earning ability. 
The following explanations are considered only for the binocular 
field of vision : 

1. Concentric peripheric contraction of slight extent with nor- 
mal central viflual acuity not extending to 70° (Chap. 1, § 13) is 
of no importance in this relation and thus may be omitted. If it 
exceeds 70° but does not go beyond 60°, the field of vision P is to 
be inserted aa two-thirds, into the formula for the earning ability. 
The earning ability is then 80.012*; its impairment being 19.998. 

2. Concentric peripheric contraction of a greater extent with 
normal central visual acuity materially exceeding 60°, reaching 30° 
causes two-thirds loss of the binocular field, the remainder of which 
should be considered as one-third in the formula for the earning 
ability; consequently the earning ability drops to 64.65 (55 per 
cent.) ; the impairment being 45.35 (45 per cent.) The same esti- 
mation is given for any limitations between 30° and 60°. 

3. Concentric peripheric contraction of the highest degree with 
remaining norma! central visual acuity always means, according to 
our supposition, an entire inability to earn (Ch. V, § 11). Schroeter 
(37, p. 21) takes for granted that in such cases an earning ability 
of 25 per cent, may still exist and that the impairment would only 
be 75 per cent., but according to our practical experience, we can- 
not share this view with Schroeter. A man who has only centra! 
vision left is, under all circurastanceB, entirely unable to work and 
should be allowed 100 per cent, indemnity for the loss of his earning 
ability. Practically such cases are not frequent, at least not as 

■FoT ilmondty's sate th« calcDlMlon ma; be main wllb tfa* iibok nanibm Mpercmt. 
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accid^ital iojaries. The double-sided hemianopBias whidi are like- 
wise YBTj imrequent (Magnus 24) and of vhich there has only 
been reported one traumatic case (Schmidt-Bimpler 35, p. 181) 
are considered in the same category. 

4. Concentric peripheric contraction of the field of vision in 
one eye causes diminiahment of the entire field of one-sixth, as only 
the eiterior portion (the red or blue area in Fig. 2) is monocular. 
The sound eye nill equalize the disorder of the common portion of 
the field of vision caused in one-sided concentric contraction. Even 
very eerioua concentric contractions limited to one eye will impair 
the total value of the field of vision to but one-sixth; the earning 
ability in such caaes is 90.458 (90 per cent.) ; the impairment 
9.542 (10 per cent.) 

5. Homonymous hemianopsia deztra vel sinistra causes loss 
of 1^ the binocular field of vision, the earning ability becom- 
ing, according to our estimation, G8,302 (70 per cent.); the im- 
pairment 31.698 (30 per cent.) We make no difference between 
right or left-sided hemianopsia, but for the purpose of indemnifica- 
tion give them the same yalue. Schroeter (37, p. 17-18) proposes 
to allow 45 per cent, for right-sided hemianopsia and 30 per cent. 
for left-sided, because, according to his idea, the right half of the 
field of vision is professionally of more importance than the left one. 
While it must be admitted that the loss of the'right half of the field 
of vision is especially emharrasBing in the beginning for certain 
occupations, for instance, reading and writing, and is more in- 
convenient than in ca^ of the corresponding loss of the left half, 
we would not indemnify hemianopsia on the right side higher than 
the left, for it is always a question whether or not the above diffi- 
culties are more of a psycMcal character (Knies 16, p. 28) than 
due to the actual loss of vision; then again those men who are gen- 
erally exposed to accidental injuries do but little reading or writing 
in their business; and then the person ultimately becomes accus- 
tomed to using the left sides of the visual fields. Besides this 
there are many occupations in which the loss of the left field would 
be as bad as that of the right and for left-handed persons the loss 
of the left side would certainly be more inconvenient than that of 
the right. We, therefore, do not advise a higher valuation of the 
right field of vision. 

6. In the case of vertical homonymous hemianopsia the loss 
is equivalent to that of the horizontal forms; Schroeter (37, p. 30) 
complicates the matter apain in that he makes a difference in the 
valuation of the upper and the lower half of the field. 

7. The loss of both the temporal halves of the field of vision 
leaves two-thirds of the binocular field, but this is not any more 
a common field ; the left half belongs to the right eye and the right 
half to the left (Plate IV,Fig. 2) : but this condition does not seem 
to produce special disorders in actual practice. We enter the value 
of thiK field of vision as two-thirds P in the formula for the eam- 
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ing ability vMch results in the value 80.01S (80 percent.) ; and for 
its impairment 19.988 (20 per cent.) Schroeter (37, p. 19) gives 
this value as 20 per cent., making our figures about the same. 

S. By the absence of both nasal halves tbe common field enSere 
much restriction, as there are no more peripheral portions common 
to both eyes. The two temporal halves of the fi^d of vision left, 
touch eadi other at the point of fixation (Plate IV, Fig. 3), the 
right half of the field (blue in Fig. 3) belongs only to the right eye, 
the left half (red in Pig. 3) only to the left. Because the field of 
vision has not suffered a restriction and there is no acuity from this 
condition, the earning ability is not curtailed. 

9. Absence of the nasal half of the field of vision in one eye 
does not cause diminution of the entire field because both the nasal 
halves are in the common binocular field (yellow area, Plate IV, 
Fig. 1.) If one nasal half be lost, for instance, that of the left 
eye, it only causes a change in the form of the binocular field. The 
right half of the heretofore common field would now be monocular, 
belonging only to the right eye; the left half of the entire field 
would have the peripheric portion belonging to the left and a cen- 
tral one common to both eyes while the right half to the full extent 
of the field of vision belongs only to the right eye (Plate IV, Fip. 
4). An impairment of the ability to earn could not be deduced 
from this condition because the extent of the total field of vision 
has not suffered restriction. Cases occurring under the headings 
of 8 and 9 could be used to prove that accidental injuries do not 
always cause impairment of the earning ability or allow of claims 
(or indemnification. This is noted in the German Accident Insur- 
ance Law, Chap. I., § 3. 

10. Loss of the temporal half of the field of vision of one eye 
from the point of fixation to the outer part, for instance, of the 
right eye (Plate IV, Fig. 5) affects only the range of the total 
field of vision supplied bv the right eye (blue area, Fig. 1) Ac- 
cording to our classification, the binocular or total field would be 
diminished by one-half of the exterior concentric zone (Pig. 1) 
which would be one-sixth of the total field. The field of vision left 
would represent five-sixths of the original amount, but the right 
half of the common field would now be only a monocular one be- 
longing only to the left eye ; the left half of the common field would 
be unchanged, the field would then take the form of Fig. 5, Plate 
TV. According to our calculation the ability to earn would be 
90.453 (90 per cent.) ; tbe impairment thereof 9.543 (10 per cent.) 
Schroeter's estimation (38, p. 21) for the latter is 10.8. 

11. Partial defects in the field of vision in only one eye are 
very seldom injurious to the working ability, if they aifect only the 
common range of the total field (yellow area, Plate IV, Fig. 1), 
because the portion lost in the one field is compensated for by that 
of the other. But, if the particular defect reaches into the mo- 
nocular part of the total field (into the red or yellow part of Fig 1), 
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a dimlDUtion and with it a disorder of the field of vision could be 
shows. In such cases ve suggest an estimation according to the 
quota for the loss, for instance, if it comprises one-half the monocu- 
lar part of the field, the earning ability would then he 90.468 (90 
per cent.) ; the impairment thereof 9.542 (10 per cent.) 

13. Partial defects of the binocular field should be valued ac- 
cording to their extent. The physician may settle how much is left 
after deducting the defect from the binocular field. 

13. Total loss of the field of vision of one eye causes dimLaish- 
ment of the binocular field by only its peripheric part, one-sixth 
(the red and blue parts, Plate IT, Fig. 1.) 

We condense these different results in a tabular form : 

THE EARNING ABIUTY AND THE IMPAIRMENT THEREOF IN 

THE DIFFERENT DISORDERS OP THE FIELD OF VISION 

TITH REMAINING NORMAL CENTRAL 

VISUAL ACUITY. 



VARIETY OF DEFECT. 






{Partial defects in the field of one eye 1 
Concentric contraction of the field of | 
one eye j- 

Absence of the temporal half | 

Absence of the entire field of one eye ) 
(Concentric contraction of both fields S 
reaching to 60° I 

Absence of the temporal half of both [ 
fields ) 

a (Homonymous hemianopsia dextra) 
■ 1 vel sinistra superior vel inferior j 
A I Serious concentric contraction of 
' I both fields reaching to 30° 

Total concentric contraction of both 

fields reaching to 5° 

{ Absence of the nasal halves of both ) 

I fields ' 

■ ) Absence of the nasal half of one 

( field 



5. 



% 


l90,46S 


9,642 


% 


] 80,012 ; 19,988 


V4 


1 
.68,302 


31,698 


M, 


H,660 


45,360 





■ 0,000 


100,0 


1 1 


100,00 


0,00 



The foregoing figures are made for both hi^er and Iowct 
visual demands where the central visual acuity remains normal. 
In cases of serious injury to the field of vision where the ability to 
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COMPLICATED FIELD DBFECia. 



compete suffers it is necessary to figure for the higher demands 
where the 5th or 7th roots may be used. This is done in table 
Vila, in the IVth part of this book. 

§20. Disorders of the Visual Fields Complicated by Injury to the 
Central Visual Acuity of Different Degrees in Either Eye. 

Aa in practice the peripheric vision as well as the central acuity 
in one or both eyes may be found injured, it is necessary to explain 
such relations. In the following table the different disorders of the 
field of vision and the value of the remainders are given in the two 
left columns, while in the right column we find figures which serve 
for estimation of the earning ability, in all cases where there are 
disorders of the field of vision in connection with damage to the 
central acuity, differing in either eye. We first settle what is the 
arithmetical value of the remaining field of vision, for instance, it 
might be five-sixths; then we find the value that the earning ability 
would have if the otherwise complicated disorder of the visual 
acuity alone existed. We then read from tables V or VII of the 
fourth part without any trouble; if, for instance, one eye has a 
visual acuity of 0.56 and the other 0.25, according to table V, the 
earning ability would be 61.078 ; if the injured person follows a pro- 
fession demanding high vision. Now we multiply this value G1.078 
with the number in the table on page 63 nest to the field of 
vision; as in our example the arithmetical value of the field of 
vision would be five-sixths we would then have to multiply 61.078 
with 0.90458; this would give ua an earning ability of 55.250, 

Let us take another example; in concentric contraction of the 
field of vision reaching to 30° in both eyes the arithmetical value 
of the remaining field would be one-third; if one eye has central 
acuity of 0.40, the other of 0.20 and the demands in the profession 
of this particular individual are high, both the central acuities of 
the vision would have an earning ability of 36.273 ; this value we 
would multiply with the number we find in the table next to the 
corresponding value of the field of vision, i. e., next to one-third 
— 0.5465, from which the earning ability would result in 19.823 
and its impairment 80.177. 

If one eye be entirely lost while the other suffers impairm^it 
of its central acuity, the numerals given in the table on page 63 
do not hold good, we would have to use those on page 64 ; the calcu- 
lation is the same. We first ascertain (if for instance one eye be 
totally blind and the other has only a visual acuity of 0.4 and s 
field of vision of two-thirds, provided we have a profession with 
higher visual demands), the degree that the earning ability would 
have if the field of vision would not have taken part and if the 
acuity of vision of both eyes had suffered to the above extent, which, 
according to table V, part IV, would be 24.166; this value we mul- 
tiply with 0.57708 and get 13.946 as an expression for the d^ree 
of the earning ability. If the profession demands less vision we 
would multiply by 0.59238. 
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TABLE FOB OOUPUOATED FISLD DBFEOTe. 



AUXILIARY DATA FOR THE ESTIMATION CV THE EARNING 

ABILITY IN EflSORDERS OF THE FIELD OF V1SI<»I 

THERE THE CENTRAL ACUITY OF BOTH 

EYES IS IMPAIRED DIFFERENTLY. 



Variety of Defect. 



IB J 



Partial defects in one field. 1 

Coacentric contraction (higher | 
and lower degrees) in only j 
one field. i 

AhBence of the temporal half 
of one field. 

{Small concentric contraction ~| 
of hoth fields to 60". 
Absence of the temporal half 
of both fields. J 

i. Hoii)on3rmone hemianopsia 
dextra vel sinistra superior 
vel inferior. 

1. Great concentric limitation of 
both fields reaching to 30°. 

5. Total concentric limitation of 
both fields reaching to 5°. 



f Absence of the nasal halves of) 
I both fields. , I 



Absence of the nasal half o 
1 one field. 



"I 

0.00 I 



Percentage. 



!Aa theM disorders of 
the field of rinon do 
not condition an im- 
pairment of tbeeamitig 
ability, onlj the disor- 
der of the acnitf of 
Tlsion wonld bare to 
be Indemnlfled. 
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64 TABLE FOR LOBS OF ONE BYE AND VISUAL FIELD. 

AUXnjARY DATA FOR THE ESTIMATION OF THE EARNING 

AmUTY tN LOSS OF ONE EYE COMPUCATED ITITH 

INJURY TO THE VISUAL ACUITY AND 

VISUAL FIELD OF THE OTHER. 

These fonr nnmerals are given by the following operation; whether 
the peripheric vision P is limited or not, we always have for the 
earning ability: 

E = C V P V M y^' 2"^" K P (' M = CV P V" M y *'' + '^ K M ?P 

= cV'iAy^^ + ^yiiVP KP 

The quantity C I' M ^ ' + - V" M , in which the 

muscular action M has to be regarded as abnormal, for a case in 
which one eye is lost, is taken directly from table V. or table VI.; 
to find E it must, therefore, be multiplied as follows : 



5^ mnitiplied with V~H ^Ye = 0.90458. 



P= Yb 
P= H 
P— J4 



VVs KH = 0.80012. 
VM V M = 0.68302. 
Vyi »/ K = 0-54650. 



Where wc have to tigure the earning ability in the case of the 
loss of onj eye, we have to multiply thus : 

For Group I. i For Group II, 

P=Hwith»'M »' 3^ =0.73602 ' P=5^withK?^ K^^ =0.74685 

P=% " KMif'>f»=O.65580|P=% " V'^K ^6=0.69832 

P^^ " /^ K?/^ =0.57708 I P=?^ " V' 2^ K>S =0.59238 

Regarding those fractions see Chap. XI., § 23. 
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PBCULIAB BBLATION OF OCULAE MUSCLES. 



CHAPTER X. 



§31. General Remarks Regarding the Importance of Injuries to 
the Extra-Ocular Muscles. 
The ocular muscles have a peculiar position, for the biDocular 
act can only exist so long as all the extrinsic muscles of both eyeB 
are functionally undisturbed ; as soon as one becomes paralytic, with 
the beginning of diplopia, monocular vision ends and for profes^ 
sionaL purposes only one eye is at the patient's disposal. For the 
person with two normal eyes, a paralysis of one muscle is praeti- 
cally identical, for professional purposes, to the loss of the eye and 
must be so considered in determining an impairment of the earn- 
ing ability. If the injured person have only one eye, the condi- 
tions are quite different ; for such a case a paralysis of one external 
muscle means a perceptible, but in a visual sense, a relatively insig- 
nificant impairment. For such a case the professional act of vision 
is not annulled, but is more or less disturbed. For exhibiting this 
peculiar relation of the ocular muscles, we considered in the for- 
mula for the professional binocular act of visioHj the extrinsic ocu- 
lar muscles as the factors of a product, to meet this demand ; with 
the paralysis of only one muscle the binocular professional act en- 
tirely disappears and is changed into the monocular form because 
the product becomes if only one factor becomes 0. In the for- 
mula for the monocular act of vision we express the arithmetical 
value of the extrinsic ocular muscles as the sum of 6 numerals, cor- 
responding with the number of the ocular muscles. If one of these 
be lost, the sum only loses this numeral. In the monocrilar act 
of vision, as well as in the binocular, we introduced the numerictU 
expression for the extrinsic ocular muscles as the 4th root, to be 
able to give expression to the different values of the ocular and 
muscular functions (Chap. VI., § 11). The other visual functions 
have a different value than the muscular movements, which may 
be considered only auxiliary functions of the visual act; profes- 
sionally and arithmetically this fact cannot be neglected and so the 
ocular muscles have a root value in our formula. The formula for 
the binocular and monocnlnr professional acts of vision have been 
made as follows (Chap. VI., § 14) : 

BiniKiii>rvi>iaB = Si=C f I' f (mimtiUanbinenit) (mi nu ni] mt nie m«0 
i.«,™urvi..™=S,=c)' 5^ P y i4mi + m + m, + ttu + m+mt 
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UNCOMPLICATED PARALYSIS OP OCDLAR MU8CLBB. 



§S2. The Estimation in Paralysis of Muscles Uncomplicated by 
Other Visjial Disorders. 

In the foregoing paragraph we again developed the formulas 
for binocular and monocular TisitHL We will now try to figure 
the extent of the earning ability in disorders of the extrinsic nma- 
clee of originally normal eyes. As shown already, the earning 
ability is composed of the two factors of the act of vision and the 
ability to compete; the formula of the visual act is shown in the 
foregoing. In order to fignre the value of the earning ability we 
will now have to state the formula for the ability to compete, w hi ch 
is the xth root of the visual act (Chap. IV., § 9; Chap. VH., 
§ 15) ; in every ocular injury considered aside from the central 
acuity, the latter has the greatest influence upon the visual act 
and is placed with the arithmetical proportion of its two values into 
the formula for the ability to compete. If the injury be slight we 
choose the root exponent 10; when serious the exponent 5 or 7. In 
the case of the loss of one eye, we proposed to take 6 or 7 as the 
rocft exponent. As the binocular process is annnlled for economic 
purposes, the individual has to be regarded as blind in one eye ; 
but in fact there is really a difference between an actual one-eyed 
person and one who ha^ to suddenly rely upon the monocular act 
of vision on account of paralysis of the muscles, because there is 
not only a chance of having the paralysis cured but later there 
may be some use of the eye which has been excluded from the 
binocular act for peripheral vision, as soon as the patient has 
learned to suppress double images. In cases of paralysis of the ex- 
trinsic ocular muscles we would insert into the calculation the 
ability to compete with the root exponent of 10 which we have 
chosen for ocular injuries of a slight or moderate degree. The 
formula for the ability to compete in the monocular act would 
thus be : 



fi^J^of- 



2 r ■^'"^f34(tiu + m + m + n+m,+m,) 

and the formula for the earning ability in the monocular act 
would be: 



E-lcy5^Py^S(m + m + 

r-2-y5^p]rH(„,+ 



mi + mj + mi + mj + mi) 

After having developed in the foregoing formula the expression 
for the earning ability for a one-ey^ person, we may figure by 
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coDcrete examples the impainneiit of the earning ability in case 
of disorders of the mnscles. 

Supposing somebody suffers by an accident a paralysis of the 
rectus extemus of one eye; the binocular act of vision wonld be 
immediately excluded, because if the individual wishes to work 
at all he must cover the eye and therefore exclude it from the act 
of vision. The abiHty to earn which is left should be expressed 
by the above formula and this may be figured by using the curves 
in plate IV, ; by inserting the different values tiie formnla would 
be thus: 

E=l X 0.913 X 0.904 X KO.5 X 0.913 X 0.904—0.8254 X Ko"Il27 
= 0.8254 X 0.915 — 0.755241, or in percentage E equals 75.524, 
the impairment of the earning ability would be 24.476 per cent. 

Suppose the external recti become paralyzed, then binocular 
vision is abolished and here the calculation of the amount of dam- 
age to the working vision would have to be started from the mo- 
nocular standard. In figuring the professional loss we would con- 
sider that the value of the muscular action (as stated in the formula 
for the monocular act asj-^ mi + mi+nij + nu+mt+m.), would be 
diminished. Because the muscular action of the one eye used for 
seeing, if the rectus extemns be impaired, would be represented 
by 5 and not by the full action of 6 ; it would therefore be : 

Yz (mi -h mt -h m, -(- m, -i- mi) 
or more simply, two-thirds of five-sixths M. Entering this value 
into the formula for tho monocular act of vision it would be: 



:f^.py^^MK^^,^7^-py^^ 



E = 1C [ ._ _ _. _. __.„., 

/ % X M. 

Transposing this by the assiatance of the curves in plate V., the 
algebraic formula n-ould be numerically expressed by the following : 

E = 1.093 X 0.863 S oIB" X O^giS X 0.863 = 0.78792 /"0.39396 
= 0.7879 X 0.911 = 0.717795 or B = 71.78 per cent. 
If in a case having the same acuity of vision more muscles be para- 
lized in one eye than in the other, this eye should be regarded as 
excluded from the binocular act and the calculation may be made 
with the better. If one eye have ft lower degree of vision, both hav- 
ing paralysis of the citerior muscles, that eye which has the better 
acuity should be regarded as the one which may be used in the pro- 
fession, though its ocular muscles were more completely damaged. 
In the following table the earning ability and impairment thereof 
are given for different cases of paralysis, it being considered therein 
that the eye used for the profession has a working acuity of at least 
0.75 for those vocations demanding higher vision and at least 0.50 
for those with lower demarids. 
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VALDATION OP OOULAK MUSCLE PAKALTSIS. ' 



EARNING ABILITY AND IHPAIRHENT THEREOF IN UNCOM- 
PLICATED EHSORDERS OF THE EXTRINSIC 
OCULAR MUSCLES. 



TARIETY OF DEFECT. 



111! |1| 

ll til 



J iP 



ParalysiB of the extrinaic muscle of \ 
only one eye, ', 1 



1—0.76 ; ! 

I 1—0.60 76.496 



P&ralyBiB of the extrinsic muBclea of I 

both eyes; of the one eye used 1 — 0.75 

for working only one muscle is or ' ' 

paralyzed, I X ' 1—0.50 , 71.805 

Paralysis of the extrinsic muscles of ' 

both eyes; of the one eye used 1 — 0.75 [ 

for working two muscles are par- 
alyzed, 

Paralysis of the extrinsic muscles of 
boto eyes; of the one eye used ' 
for working three muscles are , 
paralyzed. 

Paralysis of the extrinsic muscles 
of both eyes; of the one eye used 
for working four muscles are par- 1 
alyzed, i 

Paralysis of the extrinsic muscles 
of both e^es; of the one eye used 
for working five muscles are par- ' 
alyzed, 



X : 1—0.60 67.530 32.470 



X 1-0.60 62.396) 37.605 



pi I 1-O.50 ' 55.811 44.189 



14 i 1—0.60 i 46.125 



1-0.76 
Paralysis of all extrinsic muscles of or j 

the eye used for working, I— 0.50 0.00 1 100.00 
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§23. Bpicritic Remarks Oonceming the Foregoing Results. 

It may perhapB at first Bight be deemed remarkable that we 
find such a great difEereoce between the earning abihty in the case 
where 5 ejitrinsic muscles are paralyzed and the valuation of com- 
plete paralysie, for we ha^e put down for ttie first instance an im- 
pairment of 53.875 while we state the latter as 100 per cent. The 
latter figure is certainly correct, for it is impOEBible for an artisan, 
even though he have normal acuity of vision, who suffers paralysis 
of all the extrinsic muscles which move the eyeball to be able to 
earn. The consensus of authoritiee gives the same o|Hmon (Chap. 
VI., § 11). In specific cases, where only one muscle remains func- 
tionable, for instance, the rectus superior, a greater impairment 
of the working capacity might be found, for this muscle has but 
little influence upon the average vocation. If the rectus intemus 
remains, the working capacity would be greater, for this is used 
much more often. Therefore, we might give each of the extrinsic 
muscles a different valuation (Chap. VI., § 13) in considering 
the specific demands of the vocations in which the injured person 
has previously labored, or we may get around this point by giving 
a higher valuation in such cases to the ability to compete; thus 
figuring not with the 10th but with a 5th or 6th root (table Xllla, 
part IV). 

By such a method we are enabled to simplify our mathematical 
calculations in specific cases, even though we treat all the ocular 
muscles equally. Thus by choosing the root exponents arbitrarily, 
the physician is allowed to express the individuality of each 
case. General calculations applicable for the individual values of 
each muscle cannot be given without doing violence to the pecu- 
liarity of the particular profession. Thus we hold it for the best 
to give each of the extrinsic muscles the same valuation, that i,«, 
one-sixth of the total value. We regard these figures as generally 
applicable as the lowest standard of the earning ability or the im- 
pairment thereof, leaving it to the calculator to change them event- 
ually according to specific demands of the particular case. That 
paralysis of the levator palpebrac superior mipht suspend the use 
of the affected eye is self-evident and such a case phoiild be con- 
sidered profe!!siona]ly as one of monocular vision. 
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ACTION IS MONOOGLA&ISU. 



CHAPTER XL 



§84. What Action is Necessary if the Injured Person Has Previ- 
ously Only Sad the Use of One ^yef 

The scientiSc and economic conception of monocularism is not 
the &ame. While, from a scientific standpoint, a person is to be t&- 
garded as one-eyed whose eyeball haa been removed or who is other- 
wise hopelessly blind, the meaning of one-eyedness (monocularism) 
developed for profesBJonal life, has a much wider range. For eco- 
nomic purposes a man must be regarded as possessing only mo- 
nocular vision who has but the one useful for the earning of his 
living, if the other has instifficient yision for this purpose. Tlie 
condition of the poor eye and the degree of ita visual acuity is 
immaterial in this consideration. If it is not a useful eye, that 
person may be considered to have but monocular vision for the 
purpose of earning his living, for he could not follow his trade if 
he lost the more normal eye, and woufd be iu the same position aE a 
man who had originally one blind eye or none at all. Although 
there is an optical and scientific difference, the economic conse- 
quence would be the same; both would he unable to work, although 
the weak and profeBsioually insufficient eye in the one case, not 
being entirely blind, is of inestimable value to him ; but this would 
have nothing to do in judging his ability to earn ; he would be pro- 
fessionally incompetent if the uninjured eye is unequal to the de- 
mands of the trade. Therefore, for our purpose, we would regard 
many individuals as possessing but monocular vision who, ac- 
cording to the scientific standard, can see more or lesawith both eyes. 
Those who squint and suppress the image of one eye, those who 
have sufficient refractive error, which cannot be corrected or which 
lowers the acuity of vision to 0.15 or 0.05 (according to the visual 
requirements of the trade), those who have congenital monocular 
amblyopia, etc., belong to this class. 

In the caae of an individual whose previous condition would 
be professionally regarded as that of monocularism, who suffers 
an injury to his more normal eye, how would we estimate the earn- 
ing ability? In the calculation of such a case the previous con- 
dition Has to be considered and there is here a material greater 
impairment to the earning power than in the case of a person 
' with two normal eyes. In the case of an ocular accident hap- 
pening to a workman, we must not only consider his own peculiar 
ocular conditions but the side of the insurance company, employer 
or defendant from whom he may be seeking indemnification for his 
injury, so that we must be sure that the second parties are not bur- 
dened with the blame for an impairment which the laborer had he- 
fore the accident. We solve this difficult problem with a just and 
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fair conaideration of the claima of both parties, vhen we start with 
the supposition that with those workmen who originally possess 
only the working use of one eye, the condition shoald be regarded 
as normal, and therefore, for them the monocular act of vision is 
the normal one and equal in value to the binocular act of the person 
with two normal eyes. Thns out of fairness to the employer and 
the Insurance Company and the workman himself, ve would not 
arithmetically consider the scientific standard of binocular vision 
in the case of a workman who has entered into his employment 
with only one working eye and who has suffered an injury to it. 
We calculate his claims in. the same manner in which we figure 
the ability to compete (Chap. IV., § 9; Chap. VII., § 15), which 
is equal to the visual act and acuities of vision of both eyes in an 
arithmetical proportion thus: 



/C, +C 



V'?V M. 



As in estimating the ability to compete of a person possessing 
monocular vision who has suffered injury to it through an accident, 
we put the visual acuity of one eye with its full value C under the 

V ; thns the formula for the ability to compete of the one-eyed 
person would be : 



' CV P 



Km. 



This formnla leads to the same results as that which we get for 
injuries to the visual acuity in binocular vision; as by this method, 
a man who has originally one eye would be impaired through an 
accident to his working eye to the same extent that occurs in a 
binocular case. When an employer hires an individual who is 
originally in possession of but one eye or who has practically only 
monocular vision, he does this under the supposition that this de- 
fect does not hinder him in his work and regards this condition 
as the normal for this particular individual. If this be the case, 
the ability to compete of such a man may he deemed normal and 
in estimating his earning ability we would take his ability to com- 
pete as the 10th root of the normal binocular vision of the man 
with two eyes. But regarding the chances of obtaining work we 
would repeat that there is a difference even in cases of monocular 
vision; for instance, if a person has in one eye an irregular astig- 
matism which diminishes the acuity below the working standard 
80 that he cannot use this eye in a profession with higher ocular 
demands, for economic purposes he would professionally be deemed 
one-eyed, but he would be able to find work much easier than 
another laborer who has a bad-looking blind eye, for instance cor- 
neal staphyloma, through blenorrhoea, etc. Therefore, we would 
make an arithmetical difference between such cases, taking as the 
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expoceDt of the root for the ability to compete the number 10, 
where there is a good-looking eye and one not entirely blind; bnt in 
the ease of a person with a bad-looking blind eye, for the higher 
ocular demands, we would take the exponent 5, and for lower ones 
7 ; which aie the same values that we took in the case of a workman 
who had originally two normal eyes. We give the following ex- 
ample : Supposing the vision of the sound eye in the case of a one- 
eyed workman be reduced to 0.65 (scientific standard) our for- 
mula would be the following : 

E = C K P »^m , -Tm. + ^ -F^T + m7+ m.) 

\ Cy^ fi^l + m,"+ m; +"mr+ 'm + m) 

As in this case the visual field and the ocular muscles are not 
imptdred, and therefore 1, the reduced formula would be : 



E = cnvi}fcyi}i 



Substituting the professional valuation of the scientific standard 
for 0.65 from our curvee on plate I equals 0.883, and Butermg it 
now into the f ormala which would be : 

E = 0.833 X 1 X 1 K 0:833 xTx"l 

the value V 0.833 will be found in the curves of plate T. ; if for 

instance, we take the root exponent i = 10, then V 0.833 =0.982, 
which leaves the formula thus ; E = 0.833 X 0.982 = 0.818006 
or E=«1.801 per cent. 

In the case of injury to the vIbuoI field in an origlually one- 
eyed person we would figure according to the following: the field 
of vision of a one-eyed person, as we have seen in Chap. VI., plate 
IV., Fig. 1, is narrower by one-sixth than the field of vision 
of a normal person. If the right or left eye is gone, either the 
right or the left temporal segment of the common field of vision 
blue or red in Fig. 1, plate IV.) would be missing. Thus accord- 
ing to our arrangement, the monocular field contains 5 parts of the 
binocular one, which are ^ of zone I, ^ of zone II and ^ of 
zone III. Thus if we desire to make an arithmetical calculation of 
the limitation to the monocular field of vision, we should start with 
this five-part arrangement and express the impairments by fifths. 
The different estimates of damage to visual field would thus have 
the following values : 
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Loee of the temporal half there is retained ^ 

Loss of the nasal half there is retained ^/i 

If tiie concentric contraction reaches 30° the value 

remaining is J/s 

If the limitation on the nasal side is more than 46°, on the 
temporal side 70°, below 65°, aboye 40°, the value of the remaining 
field of vision is ?^b." 

In calculating the amount of damage to economic vision from 
injuriee to the monocular field, we insert in our formula for the 
earning ability of the monocular act of vision for the value P the 
valuation of the remaining field of visison. Our formula being: 

E = C K P K"(m, + m, +~in, + m." +"m. + m^ 

y C K P K (mi + m". + m, + m. + mi + m.) 

Supposing the remaining portion of the field of vision equals two- 
fifths, the central visual acuity C and the valuation of the ocular 

muscles \ (m, -j- mi + mi + mi + m. + ni«) remain unimpaired, 
being equal to 1, the reduced formula would be : 

E=i|^ H VTr 11'^ 1^^ 
and as each 1=1, the resultant formula would be: 



3 = 11'^ ifll' ^ 



and which can be readily figured, or, if preferable, the valuation 
can be easily found with the assistance of the curves in plate V. 
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UBASISa OF ECONOMIC WEAK VISION. 



CHAPTER Xn. 



ESTIMATION OF ACCIDENTAL INJURIES IN THOSE CASES IN 

THIGH ONE OR BOTH EYES DID NOT POSSESS, BEFORE 

THE ACCIDENT, SUFHOENT NORMAL 

CENTRAL VISUAL ACUITY. 



§25. The Meaning of Weak Vision from an Economic Standpoint. 

There are many caseB to which traama occurs in which the 
eyes had' some prerious disorder or diBease affecting the visual 
acuity, field of vision or the ocular nmseles. It is more especially 
defective visual acuity that is here considered. A recent article by 
Walther (47) who reported upon the examination of the eyes of 
2,673 active workmen (printers, metal workers, wood workers, glass 
and porcelain workers, woolen workers, electrical and gas workers) 
found that exclusive of refraction defects that could be corrected 
by lenses, 611 were more or less amblyopic. Of these 347 (63 per 
cent.) had congenital defects; 234 (36 per cent.) acquired defects: 
95 being of doubtful origin. In 15 per cent, the poor sight had 
been caused by the work. Every practitioner knowa how common 
are opacities of the cornea and other disorders of the ocular media 
which affect the visual acuity in those classes of people that fur- 
nish laborers and artisans. Considering further how many cases 
of strabismus, anisometropia, high grades of astigmatism and re- 
fractional anomalies which are accompanied by weakness of vision 
of one or both eyes, we will have to admit that many cases of ocular , 
accidents have previously had weak sight and whose acuity of vision 
did not reach the economic limit, i. e., 0.75 or 0.50. If the physi- 
cian, who is called to estimate the amount of visual damage, finds 
ind Lijputable proof that there was weakness of vision before the 
accident, what should be his action in fixing the ability to earn? 
If after an accident to both eyes, he finds only a visual acuity of 
0,40, he must decide regarding the previous condition of the eyes, 
for the weakness of vision after the accident may not be solely 
the result of the trauma, hut due in part .or whole to causes not 
connected with it. In such cases particular care must he observed 
in the arithmetical estimation of the resultant damage to vision ; we 
are certainly not justified in drawing conclusions from uncertain 
suppositions about the earning ability before the accident. If we 
cannot pet reliable information concerning the injured person of 
the results of previous examinations, our estimation would depend 
entirdy upon the impression gained by the present condition of the 
eye. There are many individuals who combine an astonishing 
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amount of woricing and earning ability with ezc^tionally low vtsufd 
acuity, as hae been ahowu by Groenouw's exatnpEes. TbenloK, we 
aannot gire earfi individual, whwB we suppose had a weakness o£ 
vieion before the accident, an earning ability in proportion to 
the hypothetic degree of this wea^ieu. The poaeibility at 
tven pi«^)ability ie, that this weak sighted individual poe- 
weeed a greater ability to earn th«n might be supposed afoord- 
ing to objective results. Therefore, tbe physician should only con- 
sider reliable communications, such as aa exact functioaal esaaiiiu- 
tioo of the eyes, regarding the previous extent of the weaksesg of 
Tiaioa in the particular case. If he has no such data, each penoD 
eufferiug from an ocular accident should be regarded as formerly 
normal ; for even if there is a conviction that there was formerly 
a wealtoess of vision, justice demandB that an arithmetical valu- 
ation of the former condition oould be secured only by a previous 
fnnctiimal examination. But this general rule, of course, may be 
laid aside in those cases in which there are decided opacities of the 
oeular media, congenital defects, which, throuj^ their appearance, 
have evidently existed for a longtime previous to the accident, etc. ; 
the physician may positively know that such have precluded the 
poeeibility ot previously existing good working oooditioos. As this 
German Accident Insurance law was passed with benevolent inten- 
' tions of protecting the workingman, we diytoe that his interest 
tboold be ^^aced foremost. If we do this, we should stick to the 
principle that a f<Hiner weakness of vision should diminish the 
claims for indemnification of injured W4»kingmen only in such 
casea where the extent of the weakness of vision before the accident 
has been fixed by a reliable functional examination. Certainly 
Ae TJtoptftfi idea of examination of the eyes and other organs of all 
workingmen before taking employment and at ^ated intervals 
thereafter, according to Zebender and others of our colleigues, 
would fix this matter, but such is irapi^ctical except for the rail- 
road, army and other kindred services. A systematic examination 
could only be mode by a qualified oculist, and it would he impos- 
sible, as many factoriee are in small towns that cannot support an 
oculist. Likewise the financial question renders it impractical, for 
neither the workingman nor the employer is at present willing to 
stand the expense, and surely the physician should not be required 
to give his time for nothing, especially considering that he would 
have to write a certificate and accept resp<msibiUty in even- single 
case. "Rien again, one examination is not sufficient: each one 
^ould be re-examined from time to time, as has been done in the 
railroads. For the latter service, rp-cxami nations ftre conducted 
every few years or upon applications for promotion. Such cxamina- 
tiouB are certainly dtunauded tor this class of workmen, for upon 
their eye-sight and physical condition depends the lives of many 
others. 
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76 WEAK VISION EXISTING BEFOBE THE ACCIDENT. 

§26, Estimation of the Earning Ability in Case W&akneBB of 
Vision Existed Before the Accident, Which Can Be Nu- 
merically Fixed Through a Former Functional Exami-. 
notion, t 

If & workman Buffers impairment of hie visual acuity by au ac- 
cident and data exists of bis former condition, this weakness should 
be taken into account in estimating the damages caused by the acci- 
dent. If in such a case we had based our estimation upon the 
ocular conditions of the formerly normal-sighted person, the injury 
would then receive an indemni£catJon which is too high; being 
recompensed for the loss of a something which he never possessed. 
To prove the correctness of this assertion, let us look at the follow- 
ing case : 

A workingman coming under Group I who had in one eye for- 
merly only. 0.60 visual acuity, suffers an injury which diminishes 
this to 0.40,ahould he be indemnified the same as if he had formerly 

normal visual acuity ? This man has still Af.f.= ?-^ of bis former 

vision, but if his former weakness would not be considered, he 

would be indemnified as if his resultant vision was only fT^q^^^^s 

Thus allowances for the former visual acuity in cases will have to 
be made where it is known. Thus, in the estimation of such a case, 
we would not enter the quantity 0.40 into the formula, for this 
would result in too great indemnification, but another X, which 
bears the same ratio to the unity of the particular group (here 
higher visual demands, 0.75) as the remaining acuity of vieiotf 
after the accident (0.40) to the former (0.60) as in the follow- 
ing proportion : 

X : 0.75 = 0.40 : 0.60 

X = 0,75 X a40 = 0.50 
0.60 
As in those cases the use of such an auxiliary quantity is neces- 
sary, we will introduce for it a special expression: 

Definition: If n is the normal acuity of vision (for working- 
men with higher visual demands n = 0.75 ; for workingmen with 
lower demands n = 0.50); n, the original acuity of vision of th& 
weak-sighted and Ci the acuity of vision after the accident.* 

We would understand under "modified visual acuity," an acuity 
Ci' which suffices for the proportion Ci':n =ci:nifrom which we get 

the equation: c/ ^ n — ■ 



t'ODiplkatfid aa wall an the slinpltr tawa. 

•la aalDE tb* nadlut IdhlH. th« rtmalaloR Tlankl acatt.T after aa Id 
•cl*ntlflM»»«dard and woald hav* to b« changad Into tha proleaaloaal Ol 
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ThiB espression wonld be used for the original visual value un- 
der the following circumstances : if a person begins & trade of 
vocation with a weaker norma! visual acuity than n which we 
would denominate m, and then has this eye injured so that ulti- 
mately there is a visual acuity of cd the estimation of his indemni- 
fication should he based upon the modified visual acuity Ci' aad 
not the original acuity Ci- If the person be weak-sighted in both 
eyes, ni and Ci mark the values for the second eye, correeponding 
to the quantities ni and Ci ; thus the modified visual acuity c*' must 
be introduced, ba the act of vision is, in this case, dependent upon 
two modified acuities c/ and c*'. One of these quantities would 
generally be greater, if both be equal, it is immaterial which we 
choose; one should be marked by c'm«. The formula for the visual 
act would thus be: 

S,=c'™,.. I'PI'M. 

Ab at present we only deal with the factor of visual acuity, consid- 
ering in our examples that the peripheric vision and mnscular 
action are normal, thus estimating their value as 1 in the equation: 

S. = c'™.. X 1 X 1. 

We have now found a value for the visual act S and will have 
to consider the second factor, the ability to compete K, for the esti- 
mation of the ocular earning ability E. This quantity K we have 
identified for our purposes with the act of vision itself but with a 
difference, whereas we made this factor dependent only upon the 
minimum of the central acuities of both eyes, we introduced into 
the other in its stead the arithmetical proportion of the central 
visual acuities. And as in our case we must regard the modified 
acuities Ci' and e»' as ideally existing, it would seem at first glance 
as if we had to figure with these and to insert for K the value 

K = -'-- „ --'-, where we again disregard the quantities V'pandf'M. 

Such a supposition would be in opposition to statements previously 
made. Indeed, the ability to compete is a quantity which depends. 
more upon others than upon the individual himself, and while we 
had to say in figuring the visual act: The visual acuities ci and c« 
have for the individual the value c,' and c»' ; we cannot definitely 
assert a value for this quantity as it is dependent, to a small degree, 
upon the individual himself, IE in the estimation of K we would 
take as auxiliaries, the modified visual acuifies c,' and c/ we would 
express therewith the idea that the acuities of vision Ci and Ct have 
in other cases thppe modified values- and this supposition is not sup- 
ported by facts. This simple reiiection forces us to accept K in the 
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lona K.^= - „ ' and inserting tliie and the value of tlio former 

nsion into the general fonnula for the earning ability E = S V K, 
the reeiitt would be : 



« V- 



+ c 



It Tould seem almoat ae if a great many tfthlee were desirable for 

figuring the above fonnula, because c'nM.and-'^n — may have many 

<liCer«it valuee and allov tJ nnmeroue combinations, but it ie 
possible to make use of the above expression for E without going 
into such detail. Wo will use the former expressions and mark 
for c Bu. the greater of the two risual acuities ci and Ct ; then if, 
for inetasce, n^O.T'o or O.SO, we estimate from our two main 
taUes Y. or VI., part IV., as an auxiliary quantity an earning 
afciiity E which is given in the proportion : 



,if^' + ^ 



a«t <if tMs we get the value of the 10th root 
/'c,+"c_ E* 



\' 



«Bd by iueertixig tliis value into tbe above formula for E we get 
which reduced to the extremely simple equatton, 

whose figuring is possible without any diflBcuHy. As we have 
already shown the quantities c om. and c' ibm. must be replaced by 
thrar professioTial values. How these can be readily estimated in 
cases where table II. is not available will be shown by examples. " 

Of course, the above formula for E has been deduced under 
tbe supposition that the visual field and muscular action remains 
nonnal. The same method may be readily used for finding the 
reduced visual field or reduced value of the ocular muscles. In- 
deed, the reduced quantities P and M. which were omitted in our last 
formula for the earning ability E, will form with the same amount 
part of the auxiliary quantity E* and are taken as such in onr 
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table, which fumiriMs the visual acuities of ct and d with re- 
mainders of P and a, the value E*. Tbecefore, we do not need ta 
estimate the impairrneiits of P and M separately. 

In order to quickly ascertain in all cases of waaknesa of vision, 
the corresponding abrlity of earniiig, the following has to be done : 

We take the earning ability Yf belonging to the really ezisting 
visual acuities ci and d from one of the corresponding tables, 
figure the modified acuities of vision e ■«,. and c* ■>»., multiply E* 
with the greater figure «' nu. and divide the product by the gteiter 
of the two values ci and c* (c aui.). but the two quantities c «n and 
e'mu have to-be inaerfed in their profeswooal values; the resutting 
quotient ia the-deatied eaxniog ability. To -show how simple tfae 
calculation really is we will exhibit one eiauiple eadt ol the differ- 
ent possibilities which we divide into the following four groups: 

Group I — One eye is sermal, the other originally w^Jc-sighted. 

Group II. Both eyes are originally weak-sighted to equal 
degrees. 

Group III. Both eyes are originally weak-sighted to different 
degrees. 

Group IV. One eye is blind and the other originally weak- 
sighted. 

To each of these four groups may be added the accidental in- 
juries in their different forniB. In the following we will explain 
the single groups with the different accidental possibilities. 

§87. Qroup J. One Eyt is Normal, the Other Originally Wadc- 
• Sighted. 

In all the examples of thi» group we deal with an individual 
whose work rec)uirea higher ocular demands (thus n=0.75) and 
whose eye 1 has at least a visual acuity of iii==0.75 and whose other 
bag perhaps only n,f=0.60. 

Example 1. 'The normal eye remains sound {ci=0.75). the 
acuity of vinion of the other eye 2 is diminished through an in- 
jury to Ct^ 0.30 the modified visual acuities are : 

Table V. of the fourth part gives the earning ability E belonging to 
c, = 0.75 and c = 0.30 as E' =95.41. 

The maximum of the real acuities of vision is Ci = 0.75, of the 
modified acuities of vision aleoci'= 0"5, and as both values eor- 
respood according to the table on p. 42 with I, the desired earning 

ability E will be: E- ^'--^^^'^ ^^f^'^^ =95.41. 

C_it<ai. 1_ _ ^ 

Id tlHM«ampki<llKar«stokeilnim tftbtntn Pnrt IV Kln-tn tballGsrmanHlLtlunof 
UsfmuB'bookln wMek tb» pmntwH an *nr«e<l nrcrto thrthoiHn4Cli>. For i>riwllcal 
Due the ADieiicaD Author onlj BvnpU tbtin to tenth* and hat (liun [luMlabn] the tablen. 
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EiAMptE 2. If the eye 1 is souod (ci = 0.75) while the acuity 
tti vision of the other eye 2, is reduced to c»^0, the modified acui- 
ties are: 



e.-=n^^- = 0.764=0. 

to C|^0.75 and C|'=0 beloiigs according to table V., part IV., an 
earning ability E'=69.097. 

The maximum of the acuities of vision are as above Ci = 0,75 
and Ci' =0.75 to which belongs professionally the figure 1, there- 
fore, the earning ability is : 

E ="-'^J' = 1^??^^^'= 69.097. 
c««. . 1 

Example 3. If the normal eye 1 suffers such an injury that 
there only remains a visual acuity of ci =0.50 while the other eye 
2 remains uninjured (ci:=0.60) the modified acuities of vision are: 

«.'="t=»'^oii=»* 

According to table V., part IV., the acuities of vision ci = 0.50 
and ct ^ 0.60, for the earning ability E' ^ 72.03 and because 
Cm.t = c, 1=0.60, c'm..^=Ct' = 0,75 are figures to be replaced by 
0.75 and 1, which is (see table) the looked-for earning ability: 
««._E' _ 1 X 72.02 _ 
0.75 



E =^-:"--'^- =^'- ;t"- = a6.o27. 



Example 4. If the normal eye 1 becomes totally blind (ci = 0) 
and the other reftiaina uninjured (ci ^= 0,60) the modified visual 
acuities are: 



c.' = n;;; =0.75-^ = 0.76. 

irhose maximum is ct'=0.75, whilpc(=O.CO represents the maxi- 
mum of the real visual acuities. In table V., part IV., we find as 
belonging to ci=0and cj^O.UO an earning ability E'=48.925. 
60 that acrording to table on p. 42 the figures 1 and 0.T5 belong 
to 0.75 and 0.60 the earning ability is: 

£='•-■='=' ><,tr=> = 66.m 

C n.=t. U.7o 
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Example 5. If both eyes suffer injuries and in 1 there remains 
only B. visual acuity Ci=0.45, on the other 3 only Ct=0.40, the 
modified acuities are : 

C' = n *' = 0.75 Jf! = 0.45. 



0.75 ~ 
^0.40 



0.50. 



c,Ba. = Ci=0.45 and c' ■»,. = €«' =0.50 are figures which correspond 
(see tahle, p. 43), with the values 0.50 and 0.5S33 to c, and Ct. 
According to table V., part IV., there belongs an earning ability 
£/ — : 46.284, the final result is: 

^ _ C .„E:_ 0.583 ^^.248 _^gj,, 
c Bu. U.5U 

It.- 

§28. Ordup.II. Both Eyes are Originally Equally Weak-Sighted. 

In the following cases we will suppose that the trade has only 
small ocular Vequirementa (n=0,50) and that the workman origi- 
nally possessed visual acuity of only ui '=tti= 0.40 in both eyes. 

tilzAHPLS 1. If eye 1 be uninjured (ci = 0.40) and the other 
suffers an impairment to about Ci = 0.30, the modified visual acui- 
jtles would be according to the following formula: 

„,._„«■ _0.60"'^=0.60. 
n, 0.40 

e-'-n"-- 0.50°-^= 0.25. 
n, 0.40 

of which the maximum isc'iiiu. = Ci' = 0.50, while the real acuities 
*™ Cbu. = Ci= 0.40. According to table VI,, part IV., e, and cj 

Ef = 73.338. 
and as the values aefiording to table, p. 43, correspond to the figures 
1 and 0.77 (■ . . . , the resulting earning ability is: 

p_ C„„. E' _ 1 X73.338_ „ 

^~ c™. ~ 0.777.... "^*-^^- 
Example 2. If oue eye be totally blind (c»= 0) while the 
other be uninjured (Ci= 0.40), the modified acuities are as follows: 

' Ci „ .„ 0.40 „ .„ 

«■="„.= "-^ 0.40 ="■*>■ 
., _ c, „„ 
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as above, c«,. = Ci = 0.40 and c'b^. c = 0.50 ; tible VI., part IV., 
gives as belonging to Ci and c«,£' = 34.538, and as a woricing vain* 
ation we get for the earning ability : 

„_ C«,XE_ 1X54.638_ 

^ - c™. " ' o.vr::. - ™-'2- 

Example 3. If both eyes suffer the aame injury bo that there 
only remains a visual acuity ofci=Ct=0.20 then the modified 
acuities develop as follows : 

c'-c'. ■=■--. '•--0.60^^-0.26. 
Di n* 0.40 

in which equation ft,„.=ei=c.=OJSO and c'bu.=Ci'=c<'= 0.25, to 
which figures belong the working values of 0.333 . . and 0.4444 . . . 
For ci and Ci , table VI., part IV., we find an earning ability of 
E = 29.865, from which we find the real earning ability : 

Example 4. If the injuries in both eyes are different, the re- 
sulting acuity of Ci= 0.20 and of Ci = 0.30 we find that the modi- 
fied acuities of vision Cma, = Ci = 0.30, which are profegaionany 
0.555 ... (p. 42), the calculation for the modified visioii would be: 

c.'=n'''= 0.50^-2^=0.25. 
Ui 0.40 



„0.30 



0.375. 



in which the maximum isc'mM. = Ct= 0.375; and as this figure is 
exactly between 0.40 and 0.35, the middle value of the professional 
quantities 0.777 . . . and 0.666 . . . , i. e., 0.7222 will correspond. 
To c, and Ct belongs E' = 51.228, the earning ability ia: 

^^c'„, E._ 0.722. .51.228_,gj.gg 
Cn«.. 0.555 .... 



§29. Group ///. Both Ei/es of the Individual are Originally 
Weak-Sighted to a Different Degree. 

In the following cases we deal with workingmen whose profes- 
sions have high visual requirements (n=0.75) but who have origi- 
nal visual acuity in one eye n ,=0.65 and in the other n»= 0.55. 
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EtiJlPLE I. Eye 1 is uninjured (ci = 0.fi5) while the vigusl 
acuity in the other has been impaired by injury to c,= 0.20, th« 
modified acuitiee are : 



«.'= nX 



- 0.75. 
,0.20 



themaxiniumc'«»i.= Ci'=0.75,while we get for the maximum of the 
real acuitie8CM».= Ci= 0.65. The first vahie should be repUoed 
profeseionally by 1 according to the table on p. 43 ; the second by 
0.833 ... To ci aidci, table V., part IV., f umiah us the quantity 
E'^ 77.079, the earning ability is therefore: 
E = 5W_e:_ 1X77.079 _ 
^ <W ~ 0.8334.... -^■***^- 

Example 2. If one eye becomes totally blind (c^= 0) while 
the other remains uninjured (ct=:0.65), the modified aeaittes are: 

c,' = ,x 51 = 0.76 X°-^= 0.75. 

C' = nX - = 0.75X„-?^"0- 
ni 0.55 

c«,.= Ci=0.65 andc'«„,= Ci'=0.75; table V.,p8rt IV., shows for 

Ci KOi Ci, E' ^ 55.519, the profeesionftl values are the same as in 

the former example; the earning ability is: 

Example 3. If both eyes suffer injuries of which the vision 
of one eye is reduced to Ci = 0.50, and in the other to c=0.40, 
where Cbim.= Ci=0.45 (professionally c»„.= 0.50), the modified 
acuities are acc<»iiing to the following formula : 

c/ = n X --■= 0.75 X ^'l! = 052. 
Ui 0.6o 



whose maximum c'n«.=c,'= 0.56, which professionally represents 
a valuation of (table V.)* 

100c' - 15 100 X 0.56 — 15 ^ ^^^^ 



Group I. 
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To Ci-andci belong according to table V., part IV., E = 
from vhicb we deduce the earning abilitr of : 

^_c-_.E_ 06833 46;248_ 63^. 
c»«. 0.50 

Example 4. If both eves be injured, but in such a r 
that one becomes totally bliRdci^= 0, while the other is reduced to 
Ci^0.30, the modified acuities of vision have the following values: 

„ ., ;V„"„ c,' = nX-=0.75X„^^ = 0. 
' ' Ui 0.65 

c'=nX-^=0.75X^-~=0.41. 

c™,.=c« = 0.30 (professionally=0.25) andc'™i.=c'=0.41 (to be 
replaced by ^-5^><a41 — IS^^^gg ^ ^^^ ^ belonging to c, and 
Ct, we take from table V, part IV, E' = 13.091, which quantity, 
allows ua for the ability to earn : 

p _ C™. E' _ 0.433 13.091 _ 



§30. Grovp ir. la These Cases One Eye Wag Originally Blind 
and the Other Weak-Sighted. 

We suppose that we have to deal with an individual whose pro- 
fes6i<»i has only low visual requirementa (n= 0.50). The one eye 
is totally blind (Dt= 0) while the other possesses a visual acuity of 
nt= 0.45. 

If the seeing eye be injured and there remains only a visual 
acuity of c,^=0.25, because C| = lias to be used, there is Ciui. ^=Ci 
=;0.25(profe8aiona!ly— 0.444 . . .)and the modified acuity of vision 
Ci' ^= 0, the maximum of both values will be : 

c'=nX— = 0.59 X^'f.= 0.28 . . 
ni 0.45 

which corresponds professionally with the figures : 

100X0.28 — 0.5 _,,, 

"45 7 = 0-511 •• 

To ci and c belong according to table XVI., part IV., E'= 39.582; 
the earning ability is therefore: 

„ c™... E' 0.511 . . . 39.582 ,_ ^,. 
Cn-t, 0.444 . . . 
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LOSS OF OXE ETE. 



CHAPTER Xm. 



THE LOSS OF ONE EYE THROUGH ACCIDENT. 



Claims for damages in the ease of accidental loss of an eye are 
of frequent occurrence and we will therefore give this subject ex- 
haustive consideration. 

§31, Estimaiion of Ike Vision in the Case of the Loas of One Eye. 

In Chap. VI., § 11, p. , we gave the following professional 
calculation for the binocular act of vision. Our object is now to 
estimate in what manner the individual factors of the formula are 
impaired in value by the total loss of one eye. The formula for the 
binocular act was : 



S) = C K P l^(mi mt nil mt nu m«) (nii' nii' m*' m*' mi' m«') 
Jn the case of the loss of one eye, the central acuity (C of our 
formula), is so little affected that the slight loss from the taking 
away of the vision in one eye may be ignored. The clearness of 
sight is just as good in monocular vision as in binocular. Ze- 
hender (54, p. 628) saya that the one-eyed condition does not offer 
any obstacles for following a trade from the visual point of view, 
but this e^cpression should be understood as only pertaining to the 
visual acuity and not to the other factors. We, therefore, put the 
visual acuity in such cases with the valuation of the trade. 
Of course, we must remember that diminution of the acuity 
a little below the scientific standard but not encroaching on the 
trade limits, should not be regarded as injury incurring a liability, 
for we have shown in Chap. VI., § 12, that a visual acuity of 0.75—- 
0.50 should be regarded professionally as normal. In professiMis 
with higher visual demands, a visual acuity of 0.75 is regarded as 
normal equals 1, and in trades with smaller demands a visual 
acuity of 0.50 is regarded as normal equals 1. If the injured per- 
son have a visual acuity of 0.75 or 0.50 we should not immediately 
state that his working powers have suffered but should examine into 
the visual requirements of his trade. If we believe, that the voca- 
tion requires fine vision, we would regard a visual acuity of 0.75 
as normal, but if the eye work is lej-s, 0.50 may be regarded aa 
normal or 1. 

The peripheric vision is hut little affected throiigh the loss of 
one eye, because the extent of the monocular field of vision is but 
a little narrower than that of tjie binorular field. Only one seg- 
ment is missiug after tiie loss of one eye. .\coording to our ar- 
rangement of Ihe entire field of vision into three concentric zones 
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86 MUSCLE VALUES IS LOSS OF OKE EYE. 

(plate IV., Fig. 1), the loss would be one-aixth of the whole field 
(either the blue or the red part o( the drawing.) Therefore, after 
the loBS of one eye flve-eixths of the field would remain which we 

would insert into the formula as I' — p. 

The action of the muscles will be materially impaired, because 
estimation of distances, stereoscopic yision and judging of dimen- 
siont aiB dependent upon binocular vision and are lost whea it is 
diiturbed, but these functions are only temporally lost. A child 
losing an eye at an early age, leama immediately to estimate dis- 
tances, dimensions and relations of objects; an adult recovers more 
or less of these functions, and as a rule in a very short time ; for di- 
mensions, distances, etc., are Jcnown to him through his former ex- 
perience with binocular vision. The muscular sense becomes more 
developed for the remaining eye, and the estimation of dlatancee 
and size of objects is restored. ;\lthoaghMooren(S9)disregard8 that, 
our own rather considerable experience would allow us to r«l*te of 
numerous persons who finally had these functions restored so that 
they were ultimately able to estimate distances, the form and the 
relation of objects just as well as persons with two eyes. Similar 
experiences have been noted by other authors (Guillery 14, p. 215). 
Besides this, we find enough one-eyed persons in every trade who can 
do their duties as well as those who have two eyes. In an examina- 
tiom (Nieden, 31), of 85,000 miners in Bochum, 310 one-eyed per- 
sons were found who could follow their trade as well as the others. As 
a result of this examination the management of the mines in the 
Bochum district does not now regard the one-eyed condition as an 
obstacle for the mining trade, and one-eyed persons are accepted as 
miners, and those who lose an eye while working are allowed to re- 
main. Under certain circumstances an exceptional individual may 
be found who does not regain the functions in question to a sufii- 
cient extent, but as a general rule the muscular disorders from the 
loss of one eye are only temporary, and in figuring impairment of 
the earning ability this should be considered. For a time we mfty 
give this impairment an expression in our calculation, but it^hould 
he reduced or removed in calculating the latter conditions. One 
year is sufficient liberal allowance for the individual to adapt his 
monocular vision to the demands of his profession. A re-examina- 
tion and new calculation may be made one year afterwards, and the 
parties interested in the case should be informed that the allowance 
wwild be less after one year. 

To form the muscular .action M into an arithmetical quantity, 
we divide it into three separate functions, which we intend to regard 
as of equal value; i. e., 1, into the part for moving the right eye; 
2, the left eye; 3, the binocular part. For our purposes both eyes 
must he regarded «s of equal value. When one eye becomes blind, 
the third part u.sed to estimate distances, etc., is entirely omitted. 
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but the other two factors remaio, eren if one only hat to do witb 
the movemetit of a blind eye or of a stump, for in the latter case 
it serves as a support for an artificial eye, therefore, the muscular 
actMm remaining in the case of loss of one eye would be entered 
into the formula for the act of vision as: 



K|: 



The formula for woricing vision in the case of monocular blind- 
MS would be : 



B^ioriprfiz 



It shimld be remembered that in professioue with higher riaual 
demands the visual acuity C should be regarded as 1 e?en if it u 
<atly three^fourths of the BoientiAc standard and in lover demands it 
is considered as of normal value if only one-half of the scientific 
standard. 

§32. Egtimalion of the Ability to Compete after the Loss of 
One Eye. 

In estimating the ability to compete after the loM of one eye, 
the impaired values of the different factors entering into the act 
of vision should be considered (Chap: VII., § 15). The value of 



the visual field would be I'-?- p and of the musclar action f M. 

The central acuity, from the professional standpoint, is not con- 
sidered to have suffered, but still there is an impairment of the 
earning ability (Chap. VI., § 11, p. 33.) The formula for the 
ability to compete is taken as a root value, as it is of less import- 
ance than the othetB, and its exponent is made a changeable one, 
to agree vith the seriousness of the ocular injurv, as we have shown 
in Chap. VII., g 15, p. 48. We will briefly refer to thwe condi- 
tions : The ability to compete is dependent not only on the condi- 
tion of the ocular apparatus of the particular individual but also, 
and even muc^ more, upon the judgment of the employer. Accord- 
ing to the seriousness of the injury, the employer becomes more 
rigid, and if one eye be loet will even refuse work on this account. 
Anemployer may be willing to employ individuals with sligtit ocular 
disorders,- but will frequently draw the line with the one-eyed. lie 
may occasionally employ a one-eyed man for routjh work, but for 
finer work will always prefer a man with two eyes. There may be 
exceptions, as there may be employers who regard one-pye<l individ- 
uals as able as normal sighted onre, but a normal sighied one will 
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Booet always be preferred. These conditions must not be overlooked' 
in order to do juBtice. 

■The ability to compete, according to our conception, is a proper 
fraction, because it ia a product whose factors are either proper 
fractions or equal to 1. If a proper fraction be taken as a root we 

- are able to raise or diminish its value by choosing the exponent 
of the root; with a raising exi^nent the root value enhances, and 
vice versa. If we. adapt the ability to compete in one case as the 
10th" root and in another as the 5th root, in the first ease the value 
would be greater and in the latter smaller. Thus by enhancing the 

. ability to compete, the earning ability increases while the other way 
it diminishes, if in the case of slighter injuries we use the ex- 
ponent 10; by taking a smaller exponent, for instance, 5, to redace 
its own and the value of the earning ability, it would meet the re- 
quireraents of the loss of one eye in those trades having higher 
visual demands, whereas for coarser trades we may take 7 as the 
exponent. (See Chap. VII., § 15, p. 48). In the first case, w& 
would get for the ability to compete the following expression : 



F'V7FV|1 



and in the second case 



rv^KF^. 



§33. Estimation of the Earning Ability Where One Eye Be- 
comes Blind. 

According to the formula for the earning ability E = F + V K. 

I. In professions with higher visual demands for the first year 
after the injury : 

and aiter the first year : 

E=.cV|7VMr^'^t^|Ty„, 
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H. In profeseioDs with leseer visual demands for the first year 
after the injury : 

andflfter the first year; 

The calculation nf these formulas has been made, by the as- 
eifitance of our curves, so simple that it is reduced almost to com- 
mon multiplication. Let us figure the first formula : 



r^n^YFfl^. 



C the central mfii:iiiial yigual acuity remains 1; i-l-P may be 
read on plate V without difiiculty; as more convenient we change 
the fraction yi into a decimal — 0.833, and V 0.833 P according 

to our curves equals 0.913. I' M being changed into a decimal 

0.666, is found on plate V. as 0.904. The equation for the ability 
to compete* would thus be : 



^''Pn^'rii 



should be first figured inte its single factors before we cap find the 
total value in plate III.; when we do this, we get for the central 



2 

I'— M = 0.904. The equation for the ability to compete would 
thus be : V 0.50 X 0.913 X 0.904 = V OAIZJ and this figure we 

•In tb» etmM lonnnJa lor tl» Bblllcy to compewl' — „ - V P V ti "" '«t<™ 
Ci and Q( (hould a1ve.TBbereplac*d b<r tbrlrprolmlODBl vBtiiBtloD. 
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find on pl«te V., curve 3, the valuation equftk 0.836. We state 
again the original formula: 

whiidi has been reduced to : 1 X 0.913 X 0.838 = 0.69145, which 
in percaitage is 69.145 per cent., which i& the full earning ability 
and therefore its impBirment ie 30.8£5 per cent. Should we have 
worked this equation out entirely by figures, we would have found 
the values t!9.097 per cent, and 30.903 per cent., which differ imma- 
tmally from those given by oor curves. This example shows that 
our CTirvefl simplify the calculation without materially changing 
the results. 

According to our caiatlatiotu for trades with higher visual de- 
mands we. find that a one-eyed person after being owed af the ocular 
disease has an impairment of the earning ability amounting to 
S0.90S per cent., avd after one year. of 21.966 per cent., while far 
vocations demanding less vision the values would be 27^15 per cent, 
and 18.S88 per cent. Of course, it would be left to the manage- 
mest of the Insurance CtHupanies as well as to the physinan to 
change these pn^rtions more or less according to the circumstajicee 
of the case. Approximately we may say that a one-eyed person has 
lost SO per cent, of his earning ability for the first year after the 
aoeident and 90 per cent, afterwards for the higher class of trades 
and for the lower class the proportion would be 27 per cent, for the 
first year and 18 per cent, thereafter. Certainly there is a difference 
between the individual who has been employed in fine handiwork 
and one doing common manual labor, and jiistice demands that a 
diiference should be made in judging the indemnity. The system 
in v<^e was an unfair OBe,as it over-estimated the valuation for the 
loss of one eye, the Imperial Insurance Office (3) having given 
33 1-3 per cent, indemnity. Heddaus (18) had fixed the indemnity 
at 25 per cent.; (rroenouw (12) accepts the sliding Bcale as made 
by Magnus, his values fluctuating between 20 and 30 per cent., and 
are thnefore very close to the indemnity proposed by Magnus; but 
they must be regarded solely as arbitrarj' estimationB and not the 
result of exact calculations as have been given in this book. Ex- 
amiaation <rf all one-eyed persons in the iron and steel trades in 
certain districts in Germany showed that there was an actual im- 
pairment in the amount of work done and the wages earned of 86 
percent, at the highest (Magnus, 26). Examination of the Miners' 
ABSociation in Halle a. S. (41) showed only 20 per cent. 

All these facts speak for a revision of the 33 1-3 per cent, rate 
now granted by the German Insurance offices. No real difference 
Khould he made for the values of the right or the left eye, although 
it is shown that the left eye is injured much more frequently {Oi- 
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linger 33, p. 76) ; the left eye being injured in 60.2 per cent and 
the riglit in 39.8 per cent. It would be perhaps well for the worfc- 
iiian after losing the less endangered right eye to avoid vocations in 
which injuries to the eye are fre(|Hent. 

Our valuations of 30.003 per cent, and 27.315 per cent, admit 
after one year of a reduction, because those muscular functions 
which were formerly executed by both eyes are partly or entirely re- 
etoreil. The figures of 21.97 per cent, or 18.3!) per cent, should be 
regarded as the maximal limit to which the damage may be reduced. 
This reduction should not be obligatory in every case hut the in- 
dividual should receive full consideration. In the case of older 
men, a reduction may perhaps never be made because an old man 
will never acquire new functions as will the younger one. The in- 
telligence of the person is a factor and the profession itself should 
play a role as regards this reduction of damage, depending upon 
the visual demands of the vocation. In the case of smaller ocular 
demands we need not be so considerate. 

A further important question is whether the sudden total loss of 
one eye doe^ not demand adifferent valuation for the earning ability 
than gradual growing blindness on one side. Accidental blindness 
may be caused in different ways; either the eye may be injured to 
such an extent that sight is immediately lost or the injury produces 
a diseased condition leading gradually to the loss of vision. There 
are numerons cases in which |»assable visual acuity exists for some 
time after tiie accident and blindnciis only develops after several 
years. Such cases occur from blows upon the head eansing rupture 
of the posterior coats of the eye. caus^ing ultimate detachment of 
the retina through cicatricial contraction. Iron and copper splin- 
ters in the interior of the eye niay, after one or two years, cause 
blindness. Sudden blindness in one eye has certain ocular conse- 
quences which make tlic following of the profession more difficult 
for the injured, i. e., the judgment of distances, etc., and should be 
conEidercd in estimating the impairment of the earning ability. If 
the one-sided blindness develops gradually, the lapse of time ]»er- 
mits the injured person to adapt himself to the ocular conaequencea 
of being one-eyed. It is, therefore, not more than fair to consider 
these conditions in figuring the impairment nf the earning ability. 
We would, therefore, figure the impairment of the earning ability in 
a case of gradual loss of sight at the lower rates above given. There- 
fore the impairment of the enrniiuj nliilihi from the gradual loss 
of the »ight in one- eye foUoirinif nn arrident in trmlen of higher 
vi.wal demands is 21.97 per crnl.. iii professions irith lower visual 
demands 18.39 per rent. 

There was a time when 5rt per cent, was regarded as the valu- 
ation for the loss of one eye (Jlooren 2!); Golehiewski 10, pp. 129 
and 241). But this is only a matter of history, for when the sub- 
ject of economic damage from the loss of one eye wa.s first preached, 
the valuation of the two eyes wa« placed at 100, and one-half 
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or 50 per cent, taken off for one eye, Tliere was no scien- 
tific ophthalmologic investigation of the question, and it was 
believed that tin- factors for tixing the amount of an- 
nuity or tlaina^' should lie looked for mainly in the 
philaufhropic-pliildsophical and not in the ophthalmologic pro- 
fessional sphere. ZelienderV (.>,■{) 33 1-3 ))er cent, and Jatzow's 
( 19a) 40 per c-ent. are estimations basetl u]K>n (>8ychie factors. The 
executive boards of the insurance office* and societies generally pre- 
fer a much lower indemnity (Mosea 30, p. 23), It is very likely 
that the present 33 1-3 per cent, rate will share the fate of the 50 
per cent, rate and won will l>e replaced by a scientific standard such 
aswe have given it. Ourmethods are ha.*ed ujwn scientific principles 
and give the workingman of all classes pro rata indemnity corre- 
sponding to the amount of the damage to their working powers. 
The employer certainly finds in our system a protection against un- 
fair claims of the employed. The badly injured person is really 
better oft under our system, for our "total disability of earning" be- 
gins with a visual acuity of below one-seventh to one-twentieth, 
whereas the old system total disability was when the vision was 
under one-hundredth. It is, therefore, just and fair for both em- 
ployer and employed. 

§34. Conceriiin^f the Supposrti Greater Danger of a One-Eyed 
Person Becoming Totally Blind and Its Relations to In- 
demnity. 

Perhaps the reader, in our calculation of the impairment to 
the earning ability, may have already missed any reference or con- 
sideration of the ultimate blindness or of the greater danger of lie- 
eoming blind for the one-eyed person, upon which has l)een laid 
such stress by Zehender (53, p. 209). We do not consider, as he 
does, that this danger under all circumstances is double that of the 
norma] person, for the risk is hut little greater. For instance, the 
most frequent cause of blindness iK-tween the ages of 15 and 4.i 
years is atrophy of the optic nerve (Magnus 24, p. 246) and from 
45 to CO it is glaucoma: but we must rememlwr that it is the gen- 
eral rule for atrophy of the nerve to l)c double-sided. The causes 
of one-aided atro])hy arc very rare and are ver^' difTcrent patho- 
logically from the binocular ones. There is precisely the same dan- 
ger from this disease. Zehender's philantrophic feeling brought 
him in glaring antagonism to statistics. All he should have said 
was, that the ]>ossibility of becoming blind in certain diseases and 
es]>ecially in certain injuries of the eyes is greater in the one-eyed 
person, for, when the normal human being loses one of his eyes by 
an accident, he, of course, retains the sight of the other, while the 
one-eved person in losing his one eye lH?comes totally blind. Theo- 
retically there is nothing to l)c said against this conclusion, but prac- 
tically it is not of much importance. Our experiences show that 
but few one-eyed persons lose their other eye through an injury 
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and, at any rate, theiic are so few tliat there is certainly not double 
the danger of bt-coiuiiig blind. Magnus (24, p. 184) states that 
only once within the last eight years has he seen a one-eyed person 
whose sound eye was injured by an injury; a fact which is surpris- 
ing in view of tlie numerous losaes of one eye of normal-sighted. 
Wurdemann, practicing in a manufacturing district where ocular 
accidents are common, has seen but two cases of the loss of the re- 
maining eye of a oue-cyed person by accident within the last ten 
years. The genera! experience of other practitioners will surely 
support the above statements. We do not think that this question 
should allow of additional indemnification in relation to figuring 
the ac-cident insurance or the annuity to be granted in any case to 
workmen. Accidents to the remaining eye are more rare than to 
persons who have two eyes, for in the first place they have learned to 
be particularly careful to shield the remaining eye from injury and 
to use it properly. We know one-eyed persons in many vocations, 
in some of which the liability to ocular accidents is frequent, for in- 
stance, workmen in stone quarries, in mines, in machine shops, etc., 
but we have never heard from any one that the concern about his one 
eye hindered hiiu in his profession. Complaints of one-eyed per- 
sons are generally quite different and refer to disorders in judging 
distances, etc.; often such persons, who try to exaggerate ttieir in- 
jury, use other means than the concern regarding their remaining 
eye. VTe must, therefore, e.xclude the danger of becoming blind 
under all circumstances ; in calculating the impairment of the earn- 
ing ability of the one-eyed person the question of sympathetic in- 
flammation should be considered from the same point of view, but 
this is so important that we will treat it in a separate chapter. 
(Chap. XVI.) 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

§35. Accidental Injuries of the Crystalline Lens. Aphakia. 

Tn injuries of tlie crvstalline lens we have the peculiar cnnditinn 
that a< long as the injury lasts and the opaque lens stops the fni;c- 
tiou of sicht, there is no doubt regarding the extent of the impair- 
ment to the earning ability, hut as soon as the injured lens is 
taken out hy an operation w hich clears the pupil and vision returnii, 
then diflicnitics apppar in the calculation. Wo have had oc;asion to 
Ftudy many opinions and decif^ions in order to make satisfactory 
judgment of the result-i of aphakia upon the working powers. If 
one eye be norma) and the other became aphakic through the loss of 
the len^j, the unequal refraction of both eyes renders the vision prac- 
tically monocular, as the lensless eye is so hyperopic that a concert 
of action of both eyes for professional use cannot be had; even 
though the refraction be neutralized by convex glasses it cannot 
work together with the sound eye, and the subject will always pre- 
fer to (li'ipcnse with the visual acuity on the lenseless side and work 
with the normal eye. Vt'e, therefore, as long as the other eye re- 
mains sound, regard one-sided aphakia in the same manner as that 
of an individual having suffered important injuries to the visual 
aenity while the visual field and the muscles remain normal. This 
assertion cannot be changed by the fact that eventually the visual 
acuity of the aphakic eye may be one-half or more; for if the in- 
dividual cannot make use of this acquired acuity of vision in the in- 
jured eye, his success in earning remains exactly the same as if the 
visual acuity were not sufficient for use. Therefore we put mo- 
nocular aphakia in the same position as the eye whose central acuity 
is impaired to a high degree and reduced to 0.15 in professions with 
higher, and to 0.05 in professions with lower ocular demands. But 
we do not consider such an eye in the same relation as one which is 
blind, for it forms, as Fuchs says (8a), "A reserve for the future." 
But if the operative removal of the lens had not given a satisfactory 
result regarding regaining good vision, such an aphakic eye would 
not represent a prospective res^erve for the future and should be con- 
sidered as professionally blind. Thus the valuation of the relations 
of the aphakic eye to the earning ability may be made upon sound 
principles and with due regard to the individual peculiarities of the 
case. Tables V. and VI. of part IV. give information regarding 
the impairment of the earning ability in the case of one-sided 
aphakia. The conditions are as follows : If an aphakic eye has a 
visual acuity of 0.15 and over, in professions with higher visual de- 
mands, and of 0.05 and over, in professions with lower visual de- 
mands, and if the otiier eye remains normal, the impairment to the 
earning ability would be G.C9 per cent. But if the apbakie eye has a 
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visual acuity below 0.15 or 0.05, deijcuding upon the cliaracter of 
the vocation, tlie impairment of the earning ability would be in the 
first cnso 21.9 per cent, and in the latter case 18.3 per cent (tables 
v., and VI., part ]V.) These figures may be reduced to 15.5 per 
cent., dcpendiuff upon individual circumstances. For instance, if 
the injured person is young and gets along easily with the changed 
ocular conditions, tlie lower figure may be chosen ; the employment 
of the injured person, his mental capacity and other factors will 
play a role in choosing the higher or the lower figures. These are 
all conditions which should be considered in every case and left to 
the decision of the trade boards or the physicians. The foregoing 
refers to cases where one eye remains sound; but if a man loses a 
bus and the uninjured eye was previously weak-sighted, the con- 
ditions are certainly differc-nt. If the uninjured eye cannot be used 
for working purposes, the aphakic eyo has to be estimated as if the 
individual had been one-eyed. We here start from the fact that 
the impairment of the earning ability is determined by the central 
acuity of vision which the aphakic c.ve has regained. If the origi- 
nally weak-sighted and uninjured cyo is still able to earn, we have 
to regard, in the professional estimation, the cvteiit of the central 
acnity which both eyes possess. The eye which is used and which 
possesses the highest degree of acuity must be regarded as mo^t 
fitted for earning while the other should he regardeil as excluded 
from work on account of the difference in the refraetlnn ; the calcu- 
lation is then made according to the principles put down in Chap- 
ter XII. 

Tiiere arc still cases possible, and we know of such, in which an 
individual who Iwcanie aphakic on one eye through an accident has 
later lost the remaining eye through another accident. The calcu- 
lation of the impairment of the earning ability would then have 
to start from the central acuity of vision of the aphakic eye 
■which is fully explained in tables V. and VI. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



§3fi. Injuries of lite Eyelids, Conjunctiia and Cornea. 

Traumatisms of t!i6 eyelids, conjuDctiva and cornea may hinder 
vision and their influence may be measured by the diminution of 
the centra! acuity and the other faetors of the visual act. We have 
shown how burns may lead to extensive symblcpharon and hinder 
tlie oeular movements. In one case Magnus notes where the symble- 
pharon was entirely relieve*] by operatioo, the eyelid remained thick- 
ened, reddened and without eyelashes and the conjunctiva was read- 
ily irritated. The disfigurement of the lower lid was such that the 
patient could only get new work with difficulty and when he obtained 
a job would soon have to give it up again, as the least irritation 
produced a flow of tears which made continuation of work impos- 
sible. Notwithstanding that he had almost normal visual acuity 
he had to be regarded as impaired for work. The valuation of sneh 
a case had to be left entirely to the physician. We would here 
warn against over-estimation of disfigurements; it frequently hap- 
pens that persons who have lost one eye by a serious accident are not 
satisfied with the annuity, indemnity or amount of insurance that 
has been paid them and on account of disfigurement may claim a 
higher rate, which in certain cases has been given to them. Mag- 
nus does not consider such a course justifiable, for by his method 
in the valuation of the loss of one eye, the disfigurement connected 
tliorewith is already considered. We have done this in our previous 
pages by giving the proper valuation in such cases to the ability to 
compete. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



§37. Should til'' Danijer of Sumpaiheiic Ophthaimiliif be Consid- 
ered in Eslimaiiiig Ilia Impairment of the Earning Abilityf 

The possibility of resiiUaut sympathetic Oipeaso in the nuinjured 
eye has betn brought up many times in medical and trade assembly 
eircles and in the law courts in estimating the impairment of the 
earning ability. A number of authorities have considered that this 
factor was of considerable moment in allowing an increase of the 
rating; especially if there is a foreign body in the eye there is 
even a disposition to give those conditions an expression in the 
amount of the rating. We do not think that this danger should 
influence the amount of the impairment allowed of the earning 
ability. The possibility of being insured against sympathetic in- 
Bammation should be undertaken by the laborer himself, the same 
as one pays a premium for lire insurance, if it is to be considered 
at all. Such a relation betwet'n the employer and the employed 
cannot bo thought of; but if there was positive danger of future 
sympathetic intlammation it might possibly be considered in calcu- 
lating the impairment to the earning ability, if it really exerts a 
hindering influenw u|K)n the workman's ))owi'rs ; for instance, if the 
man has to be exceedingly careful not to heighten that danger or to 
hasten the outbreak of inflaniination and thus has to limit the 
amount of work or his working hours, an addition to his annuitv 
or indeninifieation might Ix" ju.-^tiliable and tb&fc conditions should 
be considered. But the factors which affect the outbreak of sympa- 
thetic ophthalmitis are not to bo looked for in tlie performance of 
the work and are not favored through the uses of the eye connected 
with working life. This has been shown by exj>erience. The youth- 
ful eve which has not been used very much in working seems to be 
more exposed to syui]»athetic ophthalmia than the older eye. The 
danger of sympatbotio ophthalmitis is greatest in the first few 
months after the injury of tlie othtT eye, and then it materially 
dimini.shes. From the oculist's standpoint, the danger of sympa- 
thetic ophthalmitis cannot 1* regarded as limiting the earning 
ability, for this dHnger may be entirely removed if tlie patient sub- 
mits to the operation projKised by the physician. 
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CHAPTER XVa 



§38. Injuries of the Cornea Through Splinlers of Iron or Foreign 
Bodies. 

Injurj- to tlie cornea through splinters of iron or ennTv is per- 
haps the most common accident. Siiocial dirticulties are not foiiuil in 
applying our rules to such conditions. Most frequently the cornea 
is injured by small particles of metal, and such cases arc common 
in every oculist's practice and arc of daily occurrence in ophthal- 
mologic clinics. As a rule cai^ps are immediately cured after re- 
moval of the foreign body and the little scars left are too insig- 
nificant to exercise a detrimental influence upon the visual acuity. 
Of course, many such accidents may have occurred and the cornea 
be spotted with such small cicatrices, hut in the course of time the 
workingman usually adapts himself to the increasing loss of vision 
and does not feel the loss professionally. There are only excep- 
tional cases that might be hindered in work by sucli accidents, and 
the results are best estimated by the rules pertaining to the esti- 
mation of the visual acuitv. 
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CHAPTEK XVm. 



§39. Accidental Impairments of the Accommodation. 

Loss of accommodation without other injitrios of the eyes are 
very seldom caused by an accident. They mostly develop from 
serious contusions of the head, especially of the forehead, contusions 
of the iris, etc., and are much more frequently one-sided than 
■double-sided, l.'hey may exist witliout changes of the pnpil, but 
usually there is mydriasis. Such injuries should not be allowed 
lasting pecuniary compensation, because we are always able to 
replace the lost accommodation by fitting convex lenses ; and as the 
accident insurance law does not indemnify the lost function itself, 
but gives a pecuniary compensation only when the earning ability 
has suffered, the impairment of the accommodation is surely noi 
within the bounds of tlie accident insurance law, although claim for 
small damages might be allowed. There are conditions which are 
in favor of granting at least a small indemnity : for instance, if there 
be one-sided paralysis of the accommodation as well as of the pupil, 
thedazzling and the dimness of the images maycause inconvenience; 
but these symptoms ultimately pass away, for the subject becomes 
used to the condition, even though at first he is hindered by such 
symptoms. One-sided paralysis of the accommodation may he reme- 
died bv the use of convex glasses; if the injured person opposes 
wearing these, it is his own look-out, for if ho throws away his 
chance to regain the lost function, by a little inconvenience like the 
wearing of glasses, he should not have a right for an indemnifica- 
tion based upon the loss of earning ability. Where there is loss of 
accommodation, the individual character of the case should be con- 
sidered by the physician, insurance companies and the eourts. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



§40. Common DisraneK of (lie Kycs of Local Oriijin That Impair 
the Earniiuj Power. 

In addition to tlie subjoot of injuries to the earning ability 
caiieed by traumatism, it bai^ been deemed well to give a brief 
resume of common diseases of the eyes of local origin that may- 
impair the earning power. In doing this we quote largely from 
Hansen. (17) 

Acute inflammation of lids and conjunctiva being transitory 
seldom leads to more than transient disability. The visual power is- 
decreased in proportion to their intensity. By reason of pain, swell- 
ing photophobia and discharge, the patient has no earning power 
during their continuance. 

Chronic blepharitis and conjunctivitis without actually lowering 
the acuity of vision, prohibit sustained near use and cut down the 
number of daily ivurking hours and proportionately the income. 

• Acute inflammation of the cornea of one or both eyes totally 
disables. 

Chronic inflammation of the cornea of one or both eyes totally 
disables. 

Opacities of the cornea of one eye reduce the earning power not 
more than 30 to J 8 jkt cent. (If one eye be rendered entirely 
blind for economic jmrposcs by reason of corneal opacity, it may be 
treated as a ea-^o of monocular blindness, the impairment of the 
earning ahilitv for which ranges between 18 and 30 per cent., 
Ciiap. xm., S 33, p. no.) 

Opacities of the cornea in both eyes ri-diico thi- earning power 
acconling to the visual acuity. 

Acute iritis of one or l)oth eyes totally disables for periods of 
six weeks or longer. 

Chronic iritis with posterior synechia; re<luccs earning capacity 
according to the visual acuity, modifie<l by the number nf working 
days or hours according to the peculiarities of tlu' cn?e (50 per 
cent, by Hansel!). 

Incipient cataract of one eye, no reduction. 

.Advancing cataract of bnth eyes reduces according to the acuity 
of vision remaining and is subject to continuous retrogression. 

Complete cataract in both eyes completely disables, but after 
successful operation on one eye the case is relegate<l to the catgory 
of refractive eases. The earning power is restored according to 
flic vision regained for far and near. Hanscll cites a patient 
operated upon for cataract who stated that his earning power had 
been pradutdly reduced from ifilS.nn [ht wiH'k to nothing. For six 
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months after cataract extraction bis vision had equalled 20|c and 
he had earned $tl.00 — 50 per cent. loss. Lately he has vision with 
a new correction 20|xv and has been able to command his old 
wages, 

Vi{riouri opacities of one eye do not decrease the earning power, 
nnless due to the presont-c of a foreign body cauising irritation and 
photophobia preventing full working hours, with danger of sympa- 
tlii?tic ophthalmia. 

Vitreous opacities of both eyes decrease tlie earning power ac- 
cording to the visual acuity plus the liability to total loss, which 
may be estimated at 50 per cent. more. 

Detachment of the retina spontaneously or in myopia of one 
eye may be reckoned as total loss of that eye plus the probability 
in the latter of total loss and total disability. Spontaneous or idio- 
pathic detachment of the retina of one eye is rarely followed by a 
similar affection in the other, hence the probability of total loss is 
k'fs. The contrary pertains, however, whore it follows as a conse- 
quence of scleral stretching and chorioidal atrophy of myopia, whm 
the earning power is seriously menaced. The choice of occupation 
is rendered difficult, since those demanding prolonged near use of 
the eyes and straining and stooping positions must be declined. 

Other diseases of the retina, the result of purely local causes and 
limited to one eye, do not decrease the earning power. 

Double central retinal chorioiditis reduces the earning power !o 
that of the average laborer, although the periphery of the iields 
may be intact. Exceptions must be made when the earning power 
depends upon intellectual rather than ocular acuteness. 

Constitutional, acquired, or hereditary ocular disease, such as 
albuminuric retinitis, retinitis pigmentosa, tubercular choroiditis, 
syphilitic affections of the cornea, iris, vitreous and fundus tissues, 
optic nerve atrophy, progressively reduce the earning power in 
direct proportion to the loss of vision until the patient's death or 
total disability. 

Congenital color blindness debars the individual from army, 
navy and railroad service, but from few practical pursuits and on'y 
by limiting the selection of occupation does it interfere with his 
earning power. The estimate of the degree is purely arbitrary, but 
probably does not exceed 1 per cent. 

We compute (Chap. IX.. § 19, p. 5fi) the loss erf earning 
power from peripheral limitation of the fields thus : 

IjOss of 30 degrees No loss of e. p. 

Loss of 40 degrees 30 per cent, loss of e. p. 

Loss of fiO degrees 43 per cent, loss of e. p. 

Peripheral limitation of one field only entails loss of e, p. of 
10 per cent. 

In homonymous hemianopsia Loss 30 per cent. 

In bitemporal hemianopsia I^oss 20 per cent. 

In binasal hemianopsia Loss per cent. 
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Diplopia from monocular paralysis irreEiediable by prisms but 
removed by occlusion of one eye brings the patient into the category 
of the one-eyed, but since a variable amount of time must elapse 
before the individual is able to resume his previous occupation and 
to regain his old skill, he suffers a loss during this time of his earn- 
iug capacity of 18 to CO per cent. (t. c, economic monoculism is 
produced; see Chap. XIII., § 33, p. 90). 

Paralysis of associated movements and double complete ophthal- 
moplegia externa completely disables. 

Errors of refraction deserve but scant attention in this paper, 
since they are for the most part remediable, and the individual is 
subjected to the annoyance only of his dependence on spectacles for 
the full use of his eyes with good vision. This is an inconvenience, 
but does not decrease the earning power except as applied to a few 
occupations. In the absence of disease persons with any kind of 
regular defects can be restored to full earning power. In the case 
of an incorrectible accomnimlative and muscular trouble by which 
an individual is incapacitated from the full use of bis eyes, the loss 
of earning power will equal the number of hours daily that he is 
unable to work and may bo e^Himated at 50 per cent, of his full 
capacity. ConieaJ cornea and irregular astigmatism not being sub- 
ject to full correction by lenses diminish the earning ability accord- 
ing to the loss of visual acuity. 

Foreign bodies in the interior of the eye totally incapacitate for 
a variable numlier of weeks and are in the great majority followed 
by the loss of the eye. If remoi'ed before the stage of chronic irri- 
tation sefs in and the danger of sympathetic ophthalmia is not pres- 
ent, the individual goes into the list of the one-eyed. If allowed 
to remain the eaniing power is lessened 25 per cent, and in many 
cases finally 100 per cent. 

Foreign bodies in the cornea are readily removed usually with- 
out permanent cicatrices. Before extraction tbe earning power is 
reduced 100 per cent. The sudden lo?s of one eye incapacitates to 
greater degree for a time than tbe gradual loss, because the indi- 
vidual loses all judgment of space and he requires time to learn 
anew the relation of objects to each other and their size and shape, 
since the mental conceptions are changed. Among the trades that 
require the higher grades of vision tbe damage to tbe earning power 
in the gradual loss of one eye is 3'.; per cent., in the lower 18 per 
cent. Zehender (54) says that after the loss of one eye only two- 
thirds of the earning capacity remains. Jloorcn (2ft) adds to this 
the loss of binocular vision 8 to If) per cent., according to tbe dan- 
ger of the occupation. 
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Estimation of the Pectiniary Loss to the Individual by 
ReasMi <A Visual Imperfections. 
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WA<iES AND AGE OF WOIIKMEN". 



CHAPTER XX. 



§41. _ Estimation of the Fecvniary Loss to the Individual hy Rea- 
son of Visval Imperfections. 

In the foregoing we have estimated the ocononiic damage in the 
form of percentages. Xow it remains to apply tliese ratings to the 
conditions met with in daily life. 

Money being the world's medium of exchange and of valuing a 
man's work or time, we must reduce the economic damage in each 
individual ease to its value in dollars and cents or the monetary 
medium of the countn" in which the compensation for damage may 
be sought. It goes without saying that the value of mens time and 
wages diiler greatly, not only in different trades and itroFessions, 
but even the various members of the same trade receive \arying 
wages. 

// ive wish to fxacthj estimate the damage to the individual case, 
we must, therefore, figure with the com jtensation that the individual 
himself has been getting and his probahle future earnings. It must 
he allowed tlmt this may l)o done in the case of artisans and the 
working classes generally, and that this estimate may be legitimately 
nsed as a basis with which to calculate the jteeuniary loss he may 
sustain by reason of lessened working and earning ability. In the 
ease of professional and business men, who do not receive regular 
wages or a stipulatefl income, it might l>e considered strict justice 
to the defendant to take the average earnings of the class to which 
the plaintiff may l)elong as a basis upon which to figure the in- 
demnity. 

It should 1)0 likewise considered that an old man cannot lose (as 
regards earning ability) as much as a younger man, for the elder 
haa fewer prospect ive years of employment and consequent les* money 
equivalent than the younger. Thus the age of the plaintiff should 
always be considered. It may likewim; be taken for granted that the 
average earning life begins at l.'i and ceases at Co years ; that in the 
case of a business or professional man the wages will be doubled 
every tenth year until cessation of working life ; that in the case of 
working men this doubling will occur for the first two periods of 
five years and aftcrwanls the usual rate will be maintained until at 
the age of 50, and 15 years thereafter though competition of younger 
men and natural infirniitif* of this j)eriod of life then will be a 
certain reduction in the wages. Exceptions to this estimate must 
be made in the case of girls and women, since their working years 
are fewer and their increase of earnings does not follow the same 
rule as that of men ; many, perhaps the majority, being employed in 
shops, mills and offices and in such positions that increase of skill 
and experience are not rewarded by increase of their income. 
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Hansell assumes (17) that a professional or business man will 
double his earnings every ten years, provided liis mental and physi- 
cal health is preserved, and that he lias average intelligence, in- 
dustry and ambition. He considers that when the earning power 
of the individual falls below (JU per cent, of the average earning 
oapaeity, that promotion with incrrase of income cannot Ik; reckoned 
and that when 8i) per cent, of the visual [M>wer is lost the man is 
no longer in a [wsition to earn the income that was his befon-, and, 
therefore, not onlv receives no increase, but his wages thereafter 
may diminish ; and if vision be reduced to counting fingers at 1-3 ni. 
(Magnus O.lo to 0.05) the loss is 100 [ht cent, the individual 
earning nothing and also becoming a charge upon his family or the 
community. The doubling of the earnings for each decade may \ye ap- 
plied as a principle to most business and professional men, but in the 
ease of lalxirers and artisans, who receive no promotion after having 
attained a certain grade, it must be modified in respect to the 
doubling of wages or income every tenth year. This jwrniits of a 
decided simplification of the computation, for as Ilansell says : (17) 
if a man earns $20.00 a week, and will continue to earn that amount 
during the remainder of his working years, his loss will depend 
upon the age at which the incapacity begins and its degree. 

The following table, which agrees roughly with the mathemati- 
cal estimations of Magnus, has been empirically figured by Hansell : 
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Counting fingers at Va m. 
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By adjusting Hansell's age scale for the poeuniarj' earnings to 
the estimation of the actual damage figured by the method of Mag- 
nus we may arrive at an exact mathematical estimation of the 
economic damage to the individual for the loss of vision in any 
given case. In the following tables we give the earning power in 
dollars and cents for the five decades of earning life. 

Table C is adapted for the professional and businosss class 
whose earnings as a rule increase until their retirement from busi- 
ness. 

Table D is for the artisan classs whose earnings remain about 
the same during adult life and at the end of the working period 
are usually subject to decrease. 

Table E is for the laboring classes whose earnings are subject to 
much the same law as that of the artisan. 
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III Easee where the blaaicof an accident may be laid upon the 
second party or wliere, through previous businese agreement, au 
employer or insurance company has arranged to pay a fixed sum or 
a pension in cilsg of accidental injury, the amount of the indem- 
nity should be in accordance to a definite schedule based upon the 
average wages in the vocation to which the individual may belong. 
It should be remen:bered that partial loss of vision not exceeding 
25 per cent, in vocations having higher visual demands and not 
exceeding 50 per cent, in those with lower demands does not injure 
the earning ability to any degree. Indemnity, for actual disability, 
therefore, should be granted only those whose eyes are damaged be- 
yond reparation to a greater extent than above named. 

It is only in vocations that have visual requirements that a 
close estimate of these visual values may be made. In those classes 
of business life whose followers are not engaged in manual labor, 
whose business capacity relies more ujKm brains than upon actual 
handiwork, our rules cannot always apply, for even a blind man 
could work with monetary advantage in some trades and business ; 
but for the laborer, for the artisan and for those professions in 
which the visual perceptive faculties are necossan', our rules and 
tables may be deemed fitting. By adjusting the age scale for the 
pecuniary earnings, to the percentage of the actual damage as fig- 
ured by the method of Magnus, we may arrive at an exact mathe- 
matical estimation of the economic damage to the individual for 
the loss of vision in any given case. 

It may be well to discuss the valne of vision. This may be 
summed up in one sentence, "Sighl is priclesg, and, like honor, is 
»ot n mari-etable commodity." Even the mere perception of light is 
of inost'mahle value to a person who is economically blind and its 
value to him cannot well he calculated. Does this fact conflict with 
our propositions? Wc do not think it can be considered, as we are 
not dealing with any arbitrary value that might possibly be placed 
upon the sense of sight, but solely with the earning capacity 
of the eyes, which has to do with the amount and quality 
of remunerative work and the duration of working life. Can we applv 
our rules to the case of non-workers, for instance, to infants, chil- 
dren and those whose business docs not require eve sight, or can we 
figure uiwn the ambition or possible prospects of advancement in 
any other profession than that in which the person is employed? 
It is seif-eiident that we can not. For instance, one of the children 
in a family may some day become a millionnire. whereas one of his 
brothers may ever remain a common laborer. There is no means nf 
foretelling the future . We can only figure with facts, and thus our 
rules and estimations are based upon the compensation of th" 
person before the accident, and this is the only proposition that can 
he received. Indemnification in the case of loss of sight from acci- 
dents in children, in the majority of women, in persons who are 
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working but temporarily at Romo vocation, who expect to onlor 
another at some later period of life, will have to be given, as here- 
liifore, by arbitrarj- decisions of the courts. 'Such reasonings are 
the common rules of busineee; for instance, a man who lias no in- 
come whatever and can offer no collateral would he refused a loan 
of money by any bank or business corporation, and could not obtain 
any money except as an act of charity or for some extraneous reason 
foreign to the rules of business. A jwrson with a small income, 
for instance, earning $1,000 a year, would be able to borrow a cer- 
tain small amount, for instance, $100, but another person earning 
^10,000 a year would be able to borrow a vastly greater amount 
upon his prospects. Thus for business reasons we can only con- 
sider actual wage earners to eomc under our rules. As accidental 
injuries involving compensation for damages happen in a very large 
majority of cases to persons of this class, all others may be looked 
upon as exceptions and such cases may be left to be treated from 
the philanthropic standpoint. 

While by this method of reasoning we are enabled to exactly es- 
timate the amount of money that a given case may reaiionably ex- 
pect to earn provided he remain in the same business and exercise 
ordinary skill and diligence and hence accomplish an average 
amount of work, it must be admitted that such figures arc hypothet- 
ical. However, such immense interests as those of the modern in- 
surance companies and many other sociologic standards are success- 
fully based upon the same principles and we must here be atlowe<l 
to use them. The result to be achieved by nil our computations i.* 
not the exact amount that a man will earn, but that which he may 
reasonably expect to receive for his labors. 

§42. Examples. 

We will now tiike up some specific examples to illustrate the ap- 
plication of our methods for determining the amount of economic 
damage to the individual from ocular injuries. 

Example 1. For our iirst example wc take a case that often 
comes up in the courts of law. An artisan whose business has high- 
er visual demands, who has previouly had normal vision, receives 
an injury to one eye while working at his trade, by which the sight 
of the injured eye is wholly lost, the vision in the other remaining 
normal. The question then arises, what economic damage has this 
man sustained ? 

We have shown that in the higher class of trades, during the 
first year following the accident, a one-eyed person has lost 30 per 
cent, of his earning ability and aftenvards the loss may be reckoned 
aa 20 per cent. As a matter of convenience we will suppose that 
this man is injured at the 30th year of nge, and that he has been 
earning for the previous five years $1,000.00 a year, with the expec- 
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tation of earning this sum annually until he is 50 years of age, when 
for the next 15 years his average earnings, on account of disabil- 
ity, due to age and the competition of younger workmen, will fall 
to $750.00 a year and his working life is to ceaso'at 65 years. His 
total earnings for the balance of his life would then be reckoned 
as follows: 20 years at $1,000.00 a year; 15 years at $750.00 a year; 
total, $31,350.00. For the first vear after the accident instead of 
earning $1,000.00 he may expect a loss of 30 per cent. ($300.00) 
and for the following nineteen vears instead of $19,000.00 he would 
lose 20 per cent. ($3,800.00) 'and the following fifteen years in- 
stead of $11,250.00 he would lose 20 per cent. ($t,250.00), making 
a total loss for the thirty-five years of working life of $6,350.00. 
which is his personal economic damage, an amount which he might 
reasonably demand as an indemnity for the loss of earning ability 
due to the accident if liability of the employer or defendant could 
be proven. This sum should be used as the scientific basis for 
settlement of contested cases; modified according to American law 
by a reduction being made in favor of the defendant in ease of 
extenuating circumstances or contributory negligence and an addi- 
tion made thereto for actual expenses incurred by the plaintiff dur- 
ing his illness and damages for the pain and anguish suffered by 
reason thereof. These amounts must always be empirically esti- 
mated by the courts.* 

Example 2. If this man were injured at the age of 40 the same 
method o'f calculation would give him a prospective compensation 
of $21,250.00 for the balance of his earning life, instead of which, 
for the first year he would receive .$700.00, for nine vears more, 
$7,200.00, and for the fifteen year^ following $9,000.00; making 
a total economic value of $16,900.00, a resulting economic damage 
of $4,350.00. 

Example 3, If this man were injured at the age of 50, instead 
of his prospective compensation being $750.00 per year for fifteen 
years, or $11,250.00, for the first year after the accident he would 
be earning 30 per cent, less, or $525.00, and for the following four- 
teen years 20 per cent, less, or $8,400.00, making total economic 
value of $8,925.00 and total economic damage of $3,325.00. 

By the use of different rates of compensation and different years 
other examples could be readily given. The same method of rea- 
soning applied to the loss of one eye in case of an artist or other 
professional man would yield proportional results. The only dif- 
ference in the calculations would be the fact that such professions 
usually become more remunerative as the person grows older. In 
the ease of the common laborer, the only differences would be the 
lower rate of compensation and the figuring of hia ceonornic loss 
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at 20 per cent, for the first vear after itio acoiilont and 18 per cent. 
tlien.'afti.T. 

We will noir go on to the calculations involved in more complex 
cases where the game principles are to be used as those which have 
been invoked for simple cases: 

Example 4. We will take the case of an architect or drau(;litii- 
man, in his 46th year of life, oaming $3,000.00 a year, who^e visual 
acuity in one eye is reduced by an accident to 0.50, the other ri'- 
msining normal. His profession demands good vision and he in in a 
measure handicapped for some of his work, especially that of fine 
draughting. We will proceed to work out this case from the be- 
ginning and will, therefore, recapitulate our formula: 
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In this case the maximum remains unchanged because this is 
the higher visual acuity of the sound oye=l.Kp^the visual field, 

and Y M the muscular action remain unchanged ; the three factors 
each representing the value I. In this case the unknown quantity 
is the ability lo compelc, 
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acuity of both eyes Gi,the uninjured eye remains = 1; Ct the in- 
jured eye should be reduced to 0.50 of the scientific value 0.5, of 
the scientific standard. Looking now on plate I. on the absciss for 
the scientific value 0.5, trace this line upwards until we meet the 
ecnomic curve 1(. which is for vocations having higher visual 
demands, and from the point where the line cuts the cune 
we go (o the left and find there on the ordinate the economic value 
of the scientific c^itimation for the acuity of vision. This is 0.58; 
inserting this value into the arithmetical proportion of the acuity 

for both eye-i, into *^' "t*^' we have ^ "*" '^'^=0.79. This we in- 
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icrt into the factor f g-KPVM ; *? then have 
' 0.79 VTVii 
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in which KP aid }' \l are each =1; the whole value is then 



As this in a slight injury, the iibility to compete is wily 
partly impairctl,so we make the root exponent X=;10. This value 

K 0.79X1X1 we can find in plate II., cune V., where we look on 
the abscisB for the value 0..I), trace the line from there upwards 
until we meet the curve y.., going from there to the left on the 
ordinate wo find the value 0.9*a. If we Jneort this value into the 
formula we would find E=lXlXlX0.972,which multiplied by 100 
gives the earning ability E=97,2%. This man being injured at 
his 46th year, he would expect to have earnetl $00,000 during the 
nest twenty year.:. His earning ability being reduced lo W7.!i )wr 
cent, he would probably earn $58,320.00, whieli subtracted from the 
reasonable expectations of hif; business, would leave the sum of 
$1,680.00, an amount which he might expect as the indemnity for 
the loss of earning ability due to the accident. 

ExAMi'i.E 't. li; the case of a printer who was originally weak- 
sighted; the vision of one eye ni=^ 0.63 and the ot!ierni;=0.55 
(scientiiic standard) ; eye 1 being uninjured (ci=0.C5) while the 
visual acuity of the other has been impaired by injury to c,=^ 0.20. 
He is in his 26th year and has been earning $1,000.00 annually and 
would reasonably expect to earn this sum for the next 2.j years, 
after which his earnings through disabilities of his age, slow- 
ness and consequent inability to com]>C'te would probably depreciate 
to $750.00 a year, making the balance of the money that he might 
reasonably expect to earn in the course of his life $3(i,250.00. Fig- 
uring ont the earning ability according to our modifieil formula :• 

c, = n "=0.76 °-5?= 0.76. 
n, 0.65 



0.55 

the maximum ci=ci =0.75 while we get for the maximum of the 
real acuities Cm,,.=;Ci^0.65. The first value should be nplaced 
professional I v bv 1 according to table B, p. 42; the pecond by 
0.83 
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To c,andctfumUhe9 us the quantitv £,'^77.079, 
klilily is xheretoTi:: 

&r a permanent dii^abilitv of 7.505 per c«Dt. The amount that be- 
fore ihe accident he might reasonably hare expected to earn daring 
the lialance of his life is $36,230.00, 7.305 per cent, of which Tonid 
give $2,720.50, which should be the highest amount allowed as in- 
demnity for the pt-rmanent loss of earning ability due to the acci- 
dent subject to ti^dnction for cause and to iucreafc ae determined 
in Example I. 

EXAMPLE fi. In the case of a laborer who was originally blind 
in onceje, the other being weak-sighted {n=0-45), who at the age 
of 40 years suffen-<l an injun- to the seeing eye, and there remains 
only a ritual acuitv ofci^O.25, becauseci^^O has to be used, there 
is c„_,.= ct= 0-25 (professionally^^ 0.444 . . .) and the modified 
acuity of vision Ci=0, the maximum of both values will be: 

c'=n^ = 0.50"?5 = 0.28 
ttt 0.4f) 

which correspond? profess ionallv with the figures: 

4o 
To c, and c, belong, according to plate II,, or by calculating the root: 
Ei^3y.582; the earning ability is therefore: 

p c«. E' 0.511 . . . 39.582 ,. ,,„ 
c ■„.. 0.444 

the loss of the earning ability being 54.481 per cent. At the age of 
40 years he would be earning $800.00 per year and might reason- 
ably expect to earn this amount for 10 years, after which, owing to 
physical infirmities and increasing age, his earning powers woulil 
probably l»e less, being reduced to $600.00 per annum; ho would, 
therefore, expect to cam, it he had remained in good physical 
health, the sum of $17,000.00 ; after the accident his earning powers 
being rrduced to 45.5in per cent., he would be justly entitled to an 
indemnity in proportion, which would be 54.481 per cent, of $17,- 
OOO.0O=$9,2C1.77, which would be likewise subject to increase or 
decreaBC according to conditions of the accident as established by 

Example 7. A traveling salesman. 45 years of age, who re- 
cently c(juKu]te<l me had bi-nasal hemianopsia with a remaining 
central acuity of 0,20 in Ixith eyes. lie stated that he had this con- 
dition for a number of years and was enabled to do all his work 
satisfactorily until recently when the visnal acuity had failed, from 
what he previously thought was normal, to 0,20. lie was now able 
to get ahont and sell some goods, but largely from memory, as he 
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could not read his business catalogues and letters, and was about to 
give up his business eutirol}'. His income depended upon sales made 
and was about $2,000.00 a year. Thus for the balance of his work- 
ing life his expectations would be for 20 years at $2,000.00 a year, 
amounting to $40,000.00. According to his experience he waa able 
to do all his work until the visual acuity failed and we have 
shown (page 60) that n.isal hemianopsia docs not necessarily in- 
cur earning disability. Therefore, we would figure his economic 
damage from the amount of the reduction of the visual acuity; the 
scientific slandard, 0.20, would have an economic equivalent of 
0.38. Keasoning from this economic loss of acuity and inserting 
same and working out the formula, we find that the value of his 
economic powers is about 30 per cent., which has a pecuniary valu- 
ation of $600.00 per annum, which agrees fairly well with his les- 
sened expectations of earning if his vision should remain as it is, 
hut if it further deteriorates he will be totally incapacitated. 

Example 8. In the case of an iron moulder 40 years of age 
receiving a blow upon, his head which laid him up from work for a 
year and caused permanent homonymous hemianopsia. From the 
effects of the acciiient, he being laid up for'a year, afterwards being 
obliged to tako & lower position in the same line of work, which 
paid him about one-third less, we would figure his theoretic loss by 
means of table on page Gl as 31.6 per cent., which agrees near 
enough with the actual conditions oi his work, for he was previously 
earning $4.00 a day and afterwards was enabled to earn but $2. '5 
a day ; the total economic damage can be readily figured in this cato 
as in the foregoing. 

Examples of such character might he multiplied and cases cited 
from the most simple form to that of the most complicated char- 
acter. The foregoing are surely suffieient demonstration of the 
fact that the percentage of economic loss and its peeuniarv' equiva- 
lent in any given case of ocular injury, may be readily ascertained. 
The diagrams and tables offer an easy method for this mathematical 
ealcuiation. In hut few eases will it be found necessary to figure 
out the formula in full, for reference to the proper table in part IV. 
will at once give the percentage of earning ability. The relative 
values of the visual acuity, the visual field and the ocular muscu- 
lature must certainly be estimated by a scientific examination of 
the eyes, prefernMy by an oculist: these having been obtaineil the 
other factors, tlic age and business of the workman and his wag's 
may be introduced into the formula and the probable pecuniary 
personal damage thereby readily calculated. Oomjietent practi- 
tioners of law or medicine or insiirancr officials mav by thcs- 
methods determine with e.tactness, in a manner fair and just to nil 
parties, the amount of damage to the earning ahilifv of their clients 
which may have occurred as a result of ncrirlcntal injuries to th'> 
eyes, and this should be considered the principal factor in ihc sctlte- 
ment of legal cJnims. 
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PART FOURTH. 



Tables for Estimation of the Different Forms of Donu^ 
to the Visual Eoming Ability. 



TaUetltoVL lojurin to tbc Vlnnl Acuity. 

Tablet VH to IX. Injurict to the Viaul FkM both Uacompkcited and 
Complicated wHh Damage to the Vifual Acuity. 

Tablei X to XIL Uncomplicated and Complicated Damage* of the Oculai 

Tabid Xin to XXn. Various Fomu of Damage ia Moooculariim. 
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Eatninsf Ability and iti Impj^rment. Ooe Eye Nonnal, the 
Other Injured but not Blind. 



The full professional visual 
acuity corresponds with the scien- 
tific standard 0.75; the ability to 
i-ompete is figured with if until the 
visual acuity falls to 0.15, then 
with Y or V. 



The full professional visual 
acuity corresponds with thescien- 
titic standard 0.5; the ability to 

compete as figured with V until 
the visual acuity falls below 0.5, 
then with V or V. 



Degree of ., Imoairm't Degree ot ,, . i Impairm't 

ScisDtific V?.'?'.''*^ ol Earning .Scieutiflc ,'?r|!l°K of.Karoiug 

Acuity. -ioilit.v. Ability. Acuity. Ability. Ability. 



1-0.76 


100 ' 


0.0 


1—1.50 


100 


0.0 


0.70 


99.5 


0.5 


0.45 


99.4 


0.6 


0.65 


99.1 ■ 


0.9 


0.40 


9S.8 


1.2 


0.60 


98.6 


1.4 


0.35 


9S.1 


1.9 


0.56 


98.1 


1.9 


0.30 


97.6 


2.6 


0.50 


97.6 


2.4 


0.25 


96.7 


3.3 


0.4.5 


97.1 


2.9 


0.20 


96.0 


4.0 


0.40 


96.6 


3.4 


015 


95.1 


4.9 


0.35 


96.0 


4.0 


0.10 


94.2 


5.8 


0.30 


954 


4.6 


0,05 


93.3 


6.7 


0.25 1 


94.7 


5.3 


If the acu- 






0.20 1 


94.0 


6.0 


ity falls be- 


84.4 


15.6 


0.15 


93.3 


6.7 


low 0.05 




or 


If the acu- 






without 


81,6 


18.4 


ity fcll« be- 
low 0.15 


84.4 


15.6 


blindness. 






or 


or 








without 


78.0 


22.0 








blindnefla. 













* In tht Oerman editions of MaK^us' work Dr. Hugo Ilobr has carnttd 
out thecalcnlatioDS to the thouaaadtbi oI a percent. The flgnrea are too 
complicated for practical uae, and as onr calculatioDsare dependent larjife- 
ly upon probabilities which axe more or teas variable, the .\inerican editor 
hseonly accepted the calculations to 1-10 par cent, an printed in thefollow- 
iag tables; where there woald be a fractional remainder lees than 0.1 per 
-cent, it has been added to the amonot of the impairment; on accoont of 
this simplification the flgaras are slightly diffec^nt than those in the II 
-German Edition. 
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Eamiog: AUlity And its ImpAifment, One Eye Blind* the 
Otiier Weakiiehtcd. 



TABLE m. 

VoutloBi urilh Higher Vbiul Dcnunds. 



Full acuity of vision 1, corresponds with the scientific standard 
0.75, and the ability to compete is figured with V. 



ViBtiKl AoDity ol 




Impsirmeiit 


RedDcl ion Per- 


theWeakrighted i EwniDg Ability. 


Oftlie 


mi-Bible Alter 


Ej.. 




Earuint; Ability. 1 


One Year. 


0.70 


62.2 


.37.8 


29.7 


0.65 


55.5 


44.5 


37.3 


0.60 


48.9 


51.1 


44.7 


0.65 


42.4 


67,6 


62.0 


0.60 


36.1 


63.9 


69.1 


0.46 


30.0 


70.0 


66.1 


0.40 


24.1 


76.9 


72.7 


0.36 


18.4 


S1.6 


79.1 


0.30 


13.0 


87.0 


85.2 


0.26 


8.0 


92.0 


90.9 


0.20 


3.5 


96.6 


96.0 


0.16 


0.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1 


TABLE IV. 





Pull acuity of vision 1, corresponds with the scientific standard 
0,50, and the ability to compete is figured with y. 



Visnal Acuity ot 






Rednctioti Per. 


theWeakBighted 


Earning Abllit.v. 


oltbe 


niiesible After 


Eye. 




learning Abilit.v. 


One Tear. 


0.45 


63.6 


36.6 


28.6 


0.40 


54.6 


46.6 


38.7 


0.36 


46.7 


.64.3 


48.6 


0.30 


37.1 


1 68.9 


68:3 


0.26 


28.7 


71.S 


67.6 


o.ao 


20.7 


79.S 


76.6 


0.16 


13.0 


87.0 


85.3 


0.10 


. 6.9 


94.1 


93.3 


0:06 


0.0 


1 100.0 


100.0 
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Ekrntag AbUtty md its ImpAirment in Dinrdrn of the Visual Field with No 
nul CurtMl ViMMl Acuity. 



VARIETY OF DEFECT. 



•its 

tit 



Partial defects in one field 
CoQcentric contraction of the field of 

one eye 
LosB of one temporal half of one e;e 
LosB of the full field of one eye 

i Small concentric contraction of both f 
< fields reaching to 60° > 

( Loss of the temporal half of both fields ) 

Homonymous hemianopsia dextra vel 
sinistra, superior vel inferior 

Qieat concentric contraction of both 
fields reaching 30° 

Total concentric contraction of both 
fields reaching to 5 per cent. 

( Lose of the nasal halves of both fields t 
I Loes of the nasal half of one field ( 



X 


80.0 


S0.9 


'A 


68.3 


81.7 


X 


94.6 


46.4 





0.0 


100.0 
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AbiOty lo Coo^ctc uA bnpaiimcnl erf Viuial FitUt tat Vocatioot with Hither 
tad Lower Vimal Dcnmxfa, FitoMd S^araldy- 



K fignred with }' for 
Lower demands (for 
more teriaut injuries) 
„ Impairment 

AbilitJ. ing Ability. 







K fignred with V for 
more wrioii* injuries) 


Earning 
AbilltT. 


oftheBnm. 
ing .ability. 

10.4 


89.6 


78.4 


21.6 


65.9 


34.1 


61.7 


48.3 





100 


100 






67.2 
53.3 



9.9 
20.7 
32.8 
46.7 

100 
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Ewning AUUtr and Impairmoit from Noo-Compllated DiiotcUn of the Bxtci- 
nat Ocnkr Mmclci. 



KIND OF INJUBY. 



Paralyeis of the muBclea of only; 
one eye 

Paralysis of the muecles of both 
eyee; in the working eye only 
one muscle is paralysed. 



Paralysis of the muscles of both 
eyes; in the working eye two 
muscles are paralyzed. 



MS 


P 


*• 


►■a 


fb 


u 


Hi 


IIS 


1 


< 








1—0.75 






Reep. 




I 


1-0.50 


76.4 




1—0.75 






Reap 




y. 


1-0.60 


71.8 



Puralysis of the muscles of both 
eyes; in the working eye three 
muBcles are paralyzed J^ 

Paralysis of the muscles of both 
eyes; in the workine eye four 
mUBclepare paralyzed. ^ 

Paralysis of the muscles of both 
eyes; in the working eye five! 
muscles are paralyzed i ^4 

Paralysis of all the muscles used! 
by both or by the working' 



1—0.75 
Resp. . 
1—0.50 

1—0.75 
Resp. 
1—0.50 



1-0.75 
Resp. 
1-O.50 


56.8 


44.2 


1-0.76 
Resp. 
1-0.75 


46.1 


63.9 


1-0.76 
Resp. 
1-0.60 


0.0 


100.0 
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Ejxidag AWttr M>d Impainncnt it lb InjvrT «( Ok Htn^ fui to be Valued 
Conctpaodingf r Higher, io Special Vocatioofc 



^ K figured with V (higher de- K fignred with V (lower de- 
*~ macds, only for mure seri- mandB, oDly fur more 



iouB iDJuries.) 



serious iojunes-} 



jj, 5 



Earning 
ability. 



Eftming 
ability. 



Irapair- 
ment. 






y. 



65.5 
61.2 
66.2 
49.7 
40.4 



30.9 
34.5 



438 
50.8 



72.6 
68.9 
64.7 
59.6 



27.4 
31 1 
35.3 
40.4 
46.9 
56.5 
100 
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Euoiaz Ability and Impairmeiit in IXttuibancu of tbc Vitttai FicU of an Of%- 
inally Onc-Eytd Pcnoo. 



Variety of Dk-i 
UAOnixD^"^ i^' Higher. | Lower. 

*.!' VlBLAL ACDITY. 

s s, — 1 - - — 

S E ' 1-0.73 ! 1-0.T6 I 1-0 BO I i-o,a 
''£ £ li'mlns Impair- B'mlDelinpBli 
< itbllWy. roent. '*billtj. meiit. 

Loss of the na- ' ' ' ' I ' , 

aal half, ' K ' 75.5 I 24.5 I 75.5 ! 24.5 , 73.6 I 26.4 74.6 26.4 

Small concen-' ' I : ' 

trie contract'oi % I 67.7 i 29.3 I 70.7 : 29.3 ! 68.5 ; 31.5 i 69.8 30.2 

iLOH at th« tem-) 'I , . ' , j 

a£.t^'o'!>™tric ' X ' 60.4 i 39.6 i 60.4 ; 39.6 \ 57.7 ' 42.3 ; 59.2 40.8 



TABLE XVin. 
y and Iffipainneat in Dlitiitbancn of the Extcnul Ocolu Matcla 
of an OriEuuUy Onc-Eyed Pcraon. 



V.VRIETY OF 
MrSCLL.\B . 
IJEFPXT. 



I Lower. 



Higher. I Lower. 
Visual Acuity. 



■3El-C.78'I-0.-fl,l-fl.» 
'E C E'rnliiK Imiialr- E'rolntc I 
f. AhLLlty. niBNt. .*bmt.v. I 



Lobs of 1 
cle, 

I/osa of 2 mus- 
cles, 

Loss of 3 mus- 
cles, 

Loss of 4 mus- 
cles, 

Loss of 5 mus- 
cle;'. 



ling rmpalr-'E'mlngli'P'Uf- 



)4 9.5.1, 4.9 95.1' 4.9 94.6 5.4 9L9 5.1 

>lJ,8n.4 10 6 89.4 I 10.6 I 88.5 11.5 89.0 11.0 

% S2.6 ' 17.4 . 82.6 17.4 I 81.2 18.8 82.0 ' 18.0 

yi 73.9 26.1 73.9, 26.1 ' 71.9 28.1 73.0 ' 27.0 

X 61 ,n 39.0 61-0 3i).0 58.4 41.6 59.9 40.1 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX. 



Ability to conipet«, Definition of. 4S 

— Foi nmlo 40 

— Ulatimation of 40 

— in nionocularisiii 71 

— Acquired HO 

— CoDjcenitsl 8 J 

— Older valuBtion of in mo- 

noualariani 91 

— Part depending upuu individ- 

ual 47 

— Part depending upon employer 47 

— A factor of the erfmingabilily 26 
Abseifls (see at.iu plates I. »iid 

V) 42.52 

Artisan classes 37, 107, 110 

Accident insuranee — 

— (ierman law 16 

— CompnnieB in America U 

— Methods of settlement 15 

— Relation of physidan to 21 

— Olficials' duty to determine 

amount 21 

Accommodation, Damage to, ..44, 90 
Accommodation, convex IcnBw in 

paralysia of 45 

Adaption 30 

Allport, Investigations of vision 

of railroad employees 40 

— Division of railroad cmployeet - 

into classps 39, 41 

American Medieal Association. 
Transact. Section on Oph- 

tlialmology 11 

Aphakia . . 04 

Arbitrary fixation of payments 
for visual losses by Ameri- 
can insurance companies. . . 14 

Arithnietieat proportion 18. 32 

Atrophia nervii optici. Danger of 

blindness from P2. 07 

B. 

BaKRagenien 31 

Baftjfifrem asters 311 

Bargemen 37 

Baudri,-. Medieal-legal aspects of 

injuries to tbe eye 13 

Becker. Koti nation of ivorking 

ability 28 

Bell, KxpiTt testimonj' 14 



Builders 37 

Hrakemeii 39 

■ Brewers and Maltsters 37 

nrickmakers 3; 

■ Bridge foremen 30 

r Bridge tenders 39 

. Binocular economic vision, For- 
mula for . . . .' 33 

, Blindness. Economic meaning of. 33 

] — Scicntilic meaning of 33 

C. 

Cerebral vision 30 

Chemical workers 37 

, Chimney sweeps 3H 

Classes of rnilrond employees. . . 3D, 41 

Color sense 24 

Color blindnees lOI 

Competition, difficulty of one eyed 

men 87 

Conjunctiva, injuries of 90 

— Inflammation of 100 

Conductors, railro-td 41 

Cornea, staphyloma of 9S 

— Inflammation of M 

— Opacities of M 

— Injuries of 90 

Curves. Geometric, for rendering 

the calculations and simpli- 
fying the formulie 42, 52, C5 

-^ Shmving scientific and the two 
fiTades of economic visual 

acuity (also plate I) 4S 

— For estimation of the factors 

of economic vision (alio 

plate V| S£ 

Cvclops, from Groenouw'a for- 
mula 20, 29 

Cnpacily for earning a living.. 20 
Congenital defects. Adjustment 

in 31 

Convex lenses in paralysis of ac- 
commodation 46 

Cataract 100 

Choriniditin 101 

Constitutional diseases ' 101 
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Damages, Measure of 14 

— Definition of U 

— Relation of physician to 17 

— Relation of insurance officials 

to 17 

— Koniinal 14 

— SubBtantial, compensatory ... 14 

— Exemplary, punitive, vindictive 14 
Dctmage to viHuel acuity ( see 

tables, part IV. ; aee alw> 

visual acuity 30 

— to visual field' (tables, part 

IV.J 30, S8. 01, 03 

— to ocular muscles (tables, part 

iV.) I0I,H2.30, SI. 44,65 



— to earning ability 24 

— to working ability 28 

Day laborers 38 

Deformity resulting from acci- 
dent 48 

Smpatcbers . . ' 39 

Diseases, local, impairing eaming 

power lOO 

ButT of physician 17 

Diplopia 101 



Earning ability. Definition of... 

-^ Formula tor 

-T. Factors of 

■^According to German law 

-f- In normal health 

— How determined 

— Foerater's false estimation... 
T- Wagner's right estimation. . . . 

— Hansclt's empirical estimatiiin 1 

— Relations of visual acuity to. 

— Relations of visual acuity to. 

■when only one eye is injured 
(see tables, part IV.) 

— Relations ol visual acuity to. 

when one is damaged ami 
other blind (sre tables, part 

IV.) 

Earning abilitj- 

— in loss of central visusl acuity 

of both eyes 

-—in loss of central visual acuity 
of one eye 

— in frradually increasing blind- 

— in sudden blindness 

— in dsmBfre to visual field 

— in damage to miutclcrt 



Economic limitations of visual 

acuity 33 

— Improper estimate of Grce- 

noHW 20, 22 

Economic limitations of \isunl 

field 43 

Economic standard of visual 

acuity 43 

Elevator employes 37 

Engineers 3fl, 40 

Engineering. Profession of 30 

Engine dispatcliers 30 

Estimation of distance* and 

shapes of objects 61 

Expert evidence 13 

Extrinsic ocular muscles 05 

— Paralysis of 88 

F. 

Farmers 38 

Fine mechanics 37 

Firemen 37,4a 

Flagmen 40 

Foerster. Duty ol physician 21 

Food article manufaeturers 40 

Foreign bodies in eve 102 

Knchs 94 

Fundamental principles for ssti- 
matioo of effects of oculftr 

injuriBs 24 

Froightmen. foremen, masters. . . 40 



Garment makers 37 

\ Oas and water works employees, 37 

] Gatemen '..... 40 

German accident insurance law.16, CO 

— Workmen and hospitals 16 

German imperial insurance of- 
fice 35, Bl 

Glass-blowers 37 

Golebiewskl. Loss of one eye 91 

-—Commentation on accident in- 

Murance law 91 

' Greenleaf, Evidence 13 

' Groenouw, Adjustment in eon- 
genital defects 31 

Groenouw. Formula of 10 

, — — its intention 19 

lias no general application. SO 

— — is mHtlienuticallv insoiua- 

He 21 

in monocularism 21 

mixes physiologic «-ith ana- 
tomic data 24 
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— Nine-pypd monater 21 

— Cyclops 21 

— One-ey«l pfraon hypothetical- I 

]y earns nothing 20 

GuBi-da 38 | 

Guillery, Accidents in one- eyed 

persons 86 [ 



H. 

Baab, Commoner afTections of 
the visual tietd 

— Normal limits of visual field.. 43 

Hansen's estimates 105 

Heddaens. Formula of 22 

Hemianopsia 50, 61, 63. 101 

— Double sided 59 

— Traumatic 59 

Hyperopia conflicti with R. R. 



Indemnity 11 

— Relation of physician to 17 

— To the one-eyM U, 86, 90 

— Hednction one year after aeci- 

dent 00 

— Reduction ot rates in recent 

years flO 

Insnrance, (see accident) 

Intrinsic ocular musculature. . .44, 00 

Iron and steel workers ' 37 

Iron splinters. Injuries from. ... rS 

Injury of earning ability 11, ?.0 

Iritiii 100 



Jaejrer's types plate II and 42 

JatEow. Indemnity to the one- 

eynl 92 

Josten, Economic limitations of 

central visual acuity 34 

— In military ser%'icc 30 



Kanfmann. Eye injuries 

KnicK. Ijwh of readinR powi 
light hemianopsia . . . . 



Law, (leminn accident (See acci- 
dent) IS 

LcBther woi-kers 37 

Left eye and monocularism .... 92 
Legal status of physician in 

America 13 

l^ens, Injuries of 94 

Lenis, Kxpert testimony 14 

Light sense 30 

Linen industry 37 

l.<icomotive employees . .'. 3ft 

LoAs of binocular vision 32 

Lids, Injuries of VB 

— Inflammation of 100 

Laboring classes 37 

M. 

ilagnuH. Numerous references... 

Machinists and metal workers.. 37 

Marine employees 37 

Medico-legal experts (see expert 

testimony) 13 

Medical oflicers of companies 13 

Military standard of vision in 

America. 34 

— Germany 3<t 

Medicine. Profession of 67 

Mill employees 37 

Mine workers 38 

Monocular economic vision, for- 
mula for 33 

Monocular blindness. Danger of 

total blindness in 9S 

— Ability to compete in 79, 87 

— ■ Definition of scientific 70 

— Definition of economic 70 

— Complaints in 93 

— Acquired 85 

— Conpenitnl SS 

— Centrsl visual acuity in SS 

— Earning ability in acquired.. H8 
~ Visual field in 85 

— Muriculature in Sit 

— Sudden blinding of one eye.. 88 

— Slowly increRsiiig blindness cf • 

— Estimation of distances and 

Hhspps in 91 

Moses. Indemnity to the one-eyed 92 

— Loss ot HJght in worklngmen. 
Mooren, Muscular powers of one 

eye 8S 

— Indemnity in acquired mo- 

nniiilarinm 01 

— Opinion on the nmdent law.. 18 
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— LoBB of binocular vision .... lOi 
Unsdea of the eves, .Muscula- 
ture 33, 4t 

— IntrinBic 44, ^B 

— Extrinsic in the fuTniula 44 

— Economic relations of 44 

— Kconomic importance of dam- 

age to 44 

— Paralysis of {tables in part 

IV.) 102, 05 

— Damage to complicated with' 

damage to visual acuity 
(Ubles in part IV.) 

— Damage to complicated with 

damage to visual field 
(tables in part IV.) 

— Damage to in acquired mo- 

nocularism fio ' 

^uical instrument makers 37 

N. 

NiedcR. Nystagmus of miners. . . 44 

— Sight of the one-eyed 8IJ 

Nine-eyed monster from tJroc- 

nou*'a forir.ula 21 

Noy« 4 Oliver 

0. 

Ocular muscles, (see muscles of 

the eyes) 

Ocular injuries. Relation of, to 

earning ability 30 

Ocular earning aliiiily, Definition 

of ZO 

One-eyedness. (see nionoruliir 

blindnoas) 

Ottingvr. Statistics of eye acfi- 

dents ". 91 

Ordinate (see plates 1. and V.) .42, 51 
One-eyed person sees nothing by 

Groenouw furniiila 21 

1'. 

ProfefiBional and business clauses 130 

P^vuniary loss 104 

nper workers 37 

Paper makers 37 

Paralysis of extrinsic ocular 

mu.icleB 00 ' 

— intrinsic ocular muscles (nc- 

commo<lBtion) 44, PO 

Pension Uurenu. I'niled States.. 10 
Pensions, rente, indemnity for ac- 

eidents 14. HI, !>1 

Peripheric vision (sec visual field) 



Physician. Relation to accident 

insurance — indemnity 21 

— Ihity to determine amount of 

daniHge to earning ability. . 21 

— Comes under class I., higher 

visual Jetnunds 37 

Porters 38 

I'ottery htakei-s 37 

Piecious metal workers ....... 37 

Professions, higher, require high- 
er visual demands 37 

Printers 37 

Pupils 37 

Q- 

Quarrymen 37 

■Jusrles I see dedication and 
preface ) 

R. 

Knilwav emplovees 37 

Railroads, Cerman minialry of. 30, 41 

Kailway relief associations 40 

I'ectus muBcles. relative economic 

importance of 45, 32 

Road foremen, masters 30 

Itolling mill workers 37 

— for visual field 3S 

— for muscle 38 

Hoot i-alue for ability to compete 30 
Kelation of age to earnii^ abil- 
ity 30, 104 

Retina. Detachment of 101 

Refraction. Errors of 102 

S. 

SchalTner 

iSchloemilch 

fSchmidt-RimjSler, Hemianopsia 

duplex traumatica 59 

Schmoeckel, Division of R. R. 

employees into classes .... 39 
Schroeter, ' Zones of the visual 

field 43 

— Economic valuation of limita- 

tions of the visual field 59 

— Economic valuation in hemia- 

nopsia ■ SO 

Scienlilio standard of visual 
acuity (transformed to eco- 
nomic terms, plate I. and 

table) 42 

Signal men 30 

Silcj;. Division of R. R. employ- 
ees into cla>'ii-s 30 

— Limit of virion in R.R, s-rvice 39 
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Sinkler, Rules of medic&l eridotica 13 

Silk induHtiy 37 ' 

Snellen types (pUt« lU.) 43 

Soldiers and sailors 37 

Streetcar (horse car} employees 38 

Street car (motor) emplojees.. 37 

Stephen 13 i 

Station enOployecs 39 ' 

Station baggagemen 39 ' 

Station agents 37 

Statistics of ona^jed workmen . .23, 90 

Stephen, Evidence 13 i 

Su^ar factory employees 3S 

Switchmen 39 

Swit«htend«rB 39 

^mblepharon 96 ; 

Sympathetic ophthalmitis, Dan- 
ger of 97 ' 

Sufficient visual acuity 39 

Students 37 I 



Tabulated values (part IV.) 

Taylor. Evidence 13 

' — Jaw in relation to the phyei- 

cian 13 

TeamaUrs 38 

Telf^aph operators 37 

Textile industry 37 

Thomson, Relative visual acuity 
and color blindness, detec- 
tion of 39 

Tobacco workers 38 

Track foremen 39 

Three hypothetical eyes from Ze- 

hender's formula 19 

Theology, Profession of S7 

Train iMggagemen 39 

V. 

Vision, Visual set factor of 32 

— Physiologic 32 

— Binocular 33 

— - Economic 30 

— Monocular 33 

Visual Acuity, Gradual los9 of.. 27 
Visual Demands. Table for voca- 
tions with higher (part IV.) 
37, 42 

— Table for vocations with lower 

(part IV.) 37, A2 

Vitreous opacities 102 

Visual Acuity — 

— Definition of 30 



— Scientific meaning of 

— Economic meaning of 

— Transposition of scientiAo into 

economic terms, plate I. and 
table B 

— Damage or injury to (tables L- 

II., part IV.) 

— Damage of, in connection with 

deflects of visual field (tables 
VIL-IX.) 

— Damage or in connection with 

defects of muscles 

— In monocular blindness 

— Modified 

— I.osg of in both eyes 

— Economic limit of 

— Sufficient limit of 

Visual Field, Binocular 

— Monocular 

— Economic limits of 

— Economic valuation of damage 

to binocular 

— Economic valuation of damage 

to monocular 

— Slight limitation (see plate 

IV.) 

-.Great limitation (see plat« 
IV.) ( 

— Total loss of peripheric vision 

— Partial defects in one field.' 

— Partial defects in both lields. 

— Zones (plate IV.) 

— Relative importance of 

— (>>ncentTic contraction 

— Disorders of. Complicated 

— Damage or injury to (tables, 

port IV.) 

^'on Woedtke, German accident 



W. 

Uagncr. Duty of physicians..,, 21 

Wagon masters 37 

Waltber, Examination of worb- 

ingmcn's eyes 74 

Warehousemen, keepers 3S 

Watchmen 3S 

Weak sight. Acquired in youth.. 34 

Weakness of vision 44 

— Congenital 34 

— Meaning of, from economic 

standpoint 74 

WiUiam.s, Division of R. H, Em- 

ployrcs into dnpses 40 
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Wipers 

Wisconrin Iteporta 

Woodworkers and carpentero. . . . 
Woriting abititj, Seflnition of , . . 
— not synonymou* with earning 

ability 

WIird«nanD,Nuineroua referencea 



Zehender, Formula of 

— FonnulEi, Baria of bii 

— Matbematieal value of 

— The formula now only of uis- 

toric importance 

— Bxaminations of workmen , . . 

— Three hypothetical eyes 

— Lowest standard of vimial 

— Loss ot one ^e 

— Danger of total blindneai in 

losH of one eye 
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PLATES n ANDm. 



Nc«i and DttUncc Test Trpei. 
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JABOBR'S TYPBS WITH DISTANCES AT WHICH THBYMAYBE MOKMALLY 

3BEN AS RBNDBHBD BY THB SCIBNTIPIC AND 

ECONOMIC STANDARDS. 

FOR NBAB TB8T OF THB VISUAL ACDITY. 



Bconomic BtandBrd for Lower BclntlHc Bcooonlc Stuidard for Hicher 

VlMal Dmand*. Standard. Vlnal Demaadi. 

0.3 0.6 0.46 

Of the Hvoity-Boe CHventloiv kcM bere (turltiB the pracBt year, Ihlrty-two were 
dI national uaeclatlinu. and tbtrty-nlne itate. Since Ibe aaBual mMtlai: ot a year api 
tblrty-ainc Htlonal conventloiu have been aecured *ar MUwaitkcc threach tbe aKcacy 
of the Cttliciu' Biulneu League, three of which were for the present year and have al- 
ready been beld here, naBKly; Ancrlcao Sodcly of Mecfaanlca] EoElneera, United State* 

0.4 0.8 0.6 

Weather Bureau Offldals, and the American Bankers' Assodation. 
For next year the list Includes twenty-eltht national and thirty-four 
state conventions, and lor the year lollowint, we have already booked 
eight national and ten state conventions. In addition to those already 

0.6 10 0.76 

secured, we are working with a number of im- 
portant associations which we still hope to se- 
cure for Milwaukee next year. Every time we 
go after a convention, if we do not win out, we 

0.75 1-5 i.2 

enter a strong wedge to bring it here an- 
other year. Among those we are hoping 
to secure^ selections having been referred 
to executive committees, are the Traveling 

tA9 3.0 S.4 

Freight Agents' Associa- 
tion of the United States, 
the National Lumber Com 
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SNBI.i:,BN-3 TSPE8 WITH DISTANCBS AT WHICH THBY MAY NORUALLY 

BB SEBN AS RBMDBRBD BY THE SCIENTIFIC AND 

ECONOMIC STANDARDS. 

FOR DISTANT TEST OF THE VISUAL ACUITY, 



Sdentiflc StaDdard, 



70 meter.. 
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PLATE IV. 



The Vinui PieU. 
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PLATE V. 



Curves for Vftluatton of the Vbual FicM, of the Mtncular Action 
ftod of tlte Ability to Compete. 
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